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SEDITIOUS PUBLICATIONS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The attitude which librarians should assume towards material treating of 
the war in such a way as might tend to encourage disloyalty among readers 
is possibly the most important issue now facing the profession. There are 
probably in every public library such publications as are referred to in the 
following: ‘‘In the public library at * * * are numerous pamphlets 
and newspaper clippings containing untruths, half truths and wrong con- 
clusions calculated, it is held, to spread German propaganda, create sympa- 
thy for Germany and furnish encouragement to disloyalty among Ameri- 
cans. Their presence leads to the conclusion that in other public libraries 
throughout the country similar papers may be found serving the cause of 
the enemy. Discovery of the * * * situation has led, in fact, to steps 
which have been taken with a view to bringing about a general survey of 
libraries in the United States, and a determined effort to eliminate German 
propaganda of this sort. Inasmuch as the United States Government has re- 
fused the mail privileges to literature of this sort, it is held that city offi- 
cials everywhere should prevent libraries from being used in this way.’’ 

The handling of propaganda literature in the public library has long been 
the subject of professional discussion more or less academic in its charac- 
ter. The profession has not yet announced any definite principles which 
must be adhered to as to propaganda in general. There is, however, no 
room for dispute or even discussion as to the treatment of material which 
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approaches the point of disloyalty to the country in times of war. All ques- 
tionable material must be eliminated. 

Any book or publication containing material the reiteration or re-publi- 
cation of which might be considered seditious, should be summarily with- 
drawn from circulation. It-must be remembered that the public library, 
supported by public funds, is an integral part of that government which is 
at war with the central powers. Librarians are government employees. 
They cannot assume aloofness nor can they be considered as academically 
neutral. Both institution and individual have a distinct duty to the gov- 
ernment of which they are a part. There is therefore upon each public li- 
brary a high responsibility to see that it is not made an instrumentality for 
the promulgation of propaganda which might in any way encourage dis- 
loyalty. In handling periodicals even greater care must be observed since 
they are more often than books employed to advance ideas having a tend- 
ency toward disloyalty. 

The library must be above suspicion. 











Libraries and the Food Adminis- 
tration. Of course the public li- 
braries of our state felt very early 
the force of the nation-wide cam- 
paign for conservation of food. The 
strength of this work has been based 
upon a publicity which brought to 
every individual household the ap- 
peal to do its part. Libraries have 
collected and made available all 
sorts of publications—and especially 
pamphlets—bearing upon many dif- 
ferent phases of the subject. More 
recently the libraries have been 
urged to adopt everywhere the fol- 
lowing suggestions as aids in their 
publicity work: 

1. Use the same space regularly 
for your posters or notices of new 
food material. Change the material 
frequently. Keep up to date. The 
fine colored posters may be obtained 
for use in this way. 

2. Use the sources indicated for 
new printed matter. Much is sent 
directly from Washington to each li- 
brary by the Food Administration. 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and 
the College of Agriculture are pub- 
lishing much valuable material. 
Frequent notices have appeared in 
the Bulletin. Special lists have been 
sent directly to each library by the 
state committee. But the duty rests 
upon each librarian to make definite 
efforts to get this material. 

3. Make your library a centre for 
exhibits of material in the food con- 
servation campaign. Cooperate with 
the schools and with local organiza- 
tions in the preparation of such ma- 
terial. 

4. Keep some record of your ac- 
tivities in this work. The Food Ad- 
ministration will ask—probably in 
March or April—for a report as to 
the efforts of each library in this di- 
rection. It is to be expected that 
there can be some report made for 
each of our two hundred public li- 
braries. 

In the outlining of these current 
suggestions the Food Administra- 
tion is working through the Library 
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Publicity Committee appointed at 
~ the last meeting of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association. This committee 
is working in close cooperation with 
the State Food Administration. Re- 
quests for any material or help may 
be sent to the chairman of the com- 
' mittee, Mr. Lester, at Madison. Es- 
pecially welcome would be any state- 
ment of your own special methods or 
activities which might then be 
passed along for the beneft of 
others. 


Children’s work. We would call 
special attention to the selected ar- 
ticles on different phases of chil- 
dren’s work, which are grouped in 
our department of Notes for Libra- 
rians in this issue of the Bulletin. In 
addition there is a special list of 
Thirty Children’s Books for First 
Purchase, 1916-17, included in the 
Book Selection Department. 


Child labor-days. In the last is- 
sue of the Bulletin we called atten- 
tion to the observance of Child La- 
bor Days on January 26th, 27th, and 
28th. It is to be expected that the 
work of the libraries in featuring 
material on this subject, and the pub- 
lic notice of the problems on those 
days, will bring up new requests. 
We have already noted some special 
sources for printed matter, and a 
list of the best books and pamphlets 
was printed last year at this time. 
Miss McCollough has prepared a sup- 
plementary list which is printed else- 
where. 


Use your dictionary. Graduates 
of the Library School will remember 
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how Miss Hazeltine in her reference 
class emphasized the great useful- 
ness of the dictionary by the follow- 
ing quotation. Dr. Canfield, late li- 
brarian at Columbia University, 
once stated that ‘‘a trained librarian 
can do better and more work with 
an unabridged dictionary than can 
an untrained one with even ten 
thousand volumes.’’ The trained 
reference worker realizes this fact 
more and more every day. Some 
unique evidence in the case is pre- 
sented in the article in this issue on 
War Terms. Again these standard ref- 
erence books and some other ‘‘first 
aids’’ show how thoroughly they 
will help the librarian who knows. 
their resources, and give added proof 
of the excellent scholarship upon 
which they are based. 


From Mrs. Legler to the W. L. A. 
The following note from Mrs 
Henry E. Legler comes addressed to 
Miss McCarthy, the secretary of our 
state library association. It is here 
given to the whole membership of 
the association to whom it belongs: 

‘‘Permit me to express sincere 
gratitude for the keen appreciation 
of Mr. Legler’s work and for the 
love of the man himself which was 
expressed in the resolution of the 
Wisconsin Library Association. Mr. 
Legler never forgot that he began 
his library work in Wisconsin, and 
every phase of the work there was 
very dear to him. It was his home 
state for many years, and for this 
reason, as well as for the fact that I 
and our three sons were born there,. 
Wisconsin will always come first in 
our affections.’’ 
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A Bit of Praise. A young clerk, 
according to the New York Sun, was 
called before the manager to explain 
why he was doing his work so care- 
lessly. ‘‘Mr. Jones,’’ said the man- 
ager, ‘‘of late your work has been 
very perfunctory.’’ Just as he was 
going to ask for an explanation, the 
young clerk broke in: ‘‘Mr. Smith, 
I’ve been working here for three 
months now, and though I have tried 
my best, that’s the first bit of praise 
I have received since I’ve been here. 
Thank you.’’ While we laugh at 
the clerk, do not many of us sympa- 
thize with him in his longing for 
praise? (Do you not crave it your- 
self?) Do you tell an assistant or 
an apprentice that her work is good? 
In a recent letter a graduate of the 
Library School writes: ‘‘I have no 
idea what the library board think of 
my work I could do better 
work and more quickly remedy my 
errors, if I had a bit of friendly, well 
meant criticism.’’ 

H. T. 


Books for army camps. The Kel- 
logg Public Library at Green Bay 
has sent the Bulletin the following 
information as to shipments of books 
direct to the camps. We print it 
here for the benefit of other libraries 
which may be interested. 

‘‘Shipments of boxes of books to 
be sent direct to the army camps 
from Wisconsin can be sent through 
the Quartermaster Corps, Chicago. 
Libraries having books to send ean 
get explicit directions by writing to: 

Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army 

3615 Iron Street 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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It is suggested that the books ready 
for shipment be held until the total 
weight reaches at least 100 pounds. 
Particulars as to weight of shipment, 
destination, etc., should accompany 
the request.’’ 

Note: Magazines should not be 
sent to the camps in absence of spe- 
cial directions. 


Library War Fund. Latest re- 
ports give an even more satisfying 
standing for the results of Wiscon- 
sin’s efforts toward raising its share 
in the million dollar library war 
fund. Under date of December 24, 
1917, the reports show a total of 
something over $1,600,000. The first 
ten states in order of amount con- 
tributed are as follows: 


New York ....... $411, 590. 55 
Massachusetts _-.__ 182,087.75 
I  icatitdinsanscnins 104, 947. 42 
Oi. are 
Pennsylvania -.-._ 46, 462. 89 
Connecticut ~----- 45, 979. 75 
Wisconsin ~__-_-- 41, 1387. 44 
ED Hnkicinnionn 40, 582. 94 
California ~_.-_-- 35, 679. 12 
ee 


The New York total includes the 
Carnegie gift of $320,000. If that 
were excluded, both Massachusetts 
and Illinois would stand above the 
Empire State in the list. It is of 
special significance that a national 
committee of librarians and library 
workers have achieved a distinct tri- 
umph in the business field—a tri- 
umph the credit of which belongs in 
a large measure to Frank P. Hill, 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 
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His success is creditable, too, because 
many had absolutely no faith in the 
project and some of them refused all 
aid, interest, and activity until sub- 
stantial sums of money were actually 
placed in the depositories. It is to 
be noted also that all the states (ex- 
cepting only Connecticut), which 
surpassed Wisconsin in amount col- 
lected, are states ahead of Wisconsin 
in population and with the great 
cities of the country where wealth is 
concentrated and the efforts of the 
canvassers could be closely organ- 
ized. In proportion to population 
Massachusetts and Connecticut con- 
tributed most generously. 


Books young men want. Prof. C. 
A. Smith of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy -has recently made a test to de- 
termine what books are really most 
wanted by the young men of our 
navy. The midshipmen who entered 
the Naval Academy last September 
were asked each to name the titles 
of the two books he liked best, the 
two authors whose works should be 
in ships’ libraries, the two maga- 
zines he liked best, and the two lan- 
guages which should be studied. 
Over 700 answers were tabulated, 
and the Bible and Shakespere’s 
works were excluded from the totals. 

The two leading titles were Sea 
Wolf and Call of the Wild, both by 
Jack London. Following him the 
two leading authors were O. Henry 
and Mark Twain. The two maga- 
zines with highest votes were Cosmo- 
politan and Saturday Evening Post. 
The two languages wanted—as per- 
haps might have been expected— 
were French and Spanish. Follow- 
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ing London’s two books the titles 
next in order were Treasure Island, 
Tom Sawyer, and Over the Top. 
Both the most recent war books and 
the time-tested standards have strong 
following. Near the top of the list 
stand Mr. Britling and The First 
Hundred Thousand along with Two 
Years Before the Mast and Three 
Musketeers. It is gratifying to have 
again such evidence as is presentedby 
this vote that really good reading is in 
general demand. The list of titles 
is of significance for every public li- 
brary. The first fifty in the order 
are as follows: 


Sea Wolf, Jack London 

Call of the Wild, Jack London 

Treasure Island, R. L. Stevenson 

Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain 

Over the Top, A. G. Empey 

Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain 

When a Man’s a Man, H. B. Wright 

Poems, Rudyard Kipling 

Two Years Before the Mast, R. H. 
Dana, Jr. 

Virginian, Owen Wister 

Mr. Britling Sees It Through, H. 
G. Wells 

Three Musketeers, Alexandre Du- 
mas 

First Hundred Thousand, Ian Hay 

Spell of the Yukon, Robert Service 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea, Jules Verne 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, A. 
Conan Doyle 

Clansman, Thomas Dixon 

Count of Monte Cristo, Alexandre 
Dumas 

Crisis, Winston Churchill 

The Man Without a Country, E. E. 
Hale 

Ivanhoe, Walter Scott 
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Four Million, O. Henry 

Tales, E. A. Poe 

Eyes of the World, H. B. Wright 

Shepherd of the Hills, H. B. Wright 

Last of the Mohicans, J. F. Cooper 

My Four Years in Germany, James 
W. Gerard 

Penrod, B. Tarkington 

Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, Rob- 
ert Service 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
John Fox, Jr. 

Freckles, Gene S. Porter 

Graustark, G. B. McCutcheon 

Harvester, Gene S. Porter 

Innocents Abroad, Mark Twain 

Richard Carvel, Winston Churchill 

Silver Horde, Rex Beach 

Lorna Doone, R. D. Blackmore 
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Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens 

Winning of Barbara Worth, H. B. 
Wright 

Broad Highway, J. Farnol 

Barrier, Rex Beach 

David Copperfield, Charles Dickens 

Luck of Roaring Camp, Bret Harte 

Burning Daylight, Jack London 

Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court, Mark Twain 

Iron Trail, Rex Beach 

A Man’s Man, Ian Hay 

Ne’er Do Well, Rex Beach 

Riders of the Purple Sage, Zane 
Grey 

Sailor’s Log, Admiral Robley D. 
Evans 

Les Miserables, Victor Hugo 





WAR TERMS: THEIR PRONUNCIATION AND DEFINITION 


Where To Find Them and How To Keep Up-to-Date 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School University of Wisconsin 


The three American dictionaries had 
only recently published new editions 
enlarged and revised (between the 
years 1909 and 1913), when the whole 
world was thrown into confusion by the 
great war. Dictionaries that would 
have continued to serve a conservative 
world for a number of years without 
becoming too far out of date seemed 
suddenly to belong to the remote past. 
Whole colonies of new words in mili- 
tary matters and aviation, in industry, 
science, and engineering pertaining to 
warfare came into being almost over 
night, individual words were coined or 
taken over bodily from other languages, 
while new meanings were added to 
words already in use. 

Persons with unpronouncable names 
achieve renown or notoriety daily and 
appear in the headlines of every news- 
Paper in the land, while little known 


or unheard of places are suddenly put 
on the map and no one can call them by 
name. With new occasions new slang 
phrases arise without carrying an ex- 
planation of their meaning. A machine 
gun captain has told that officers of his 
corps were forbidden to use slang terms 
in transmitting orders because new 
phrases were invented in the front line 
trenches faster than the staff in the 
rear could keep up with them. Appeals 
come in every mail from librarians 
throughout the state, ““‘What dictionary 
will best help us to help our patrons,” 
“I wonder if there is any small publica- 
tion giving the pronunciation, identifi- 
cation, and definition of the now com- 
monly used names and words in connec- 
tion with the war, for example, barrage, 
Bersaglieri, Bolsheviki, camouflage, 
cantonment, Gorizia, Kiaochow, Pain- 
levé, Viviani, and others?” 
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What can libraries do in this emer- 
gency? It is evident that no publica- 
tion can meet the demands of a vocabu- 
lary that is enlarged daily from every 
corner of the world. Our speech is tak- 
ing on international color. Let us an- 
alyze the situation and take account of 
stock. Dispatches following the ad- 
vance of the armies on the firing line 
bring apparently new (1) geographical 
or place names into the daily news. 
Leaders are being raised up in all coun- 
tries many of whose names are of un- 
certain sound, and this involves the 
large subject of (2) personal names. 
(3) War terms are a puzzle to civilians 
both for pronunciation and definition, 
and those at home need explanation of 
the (4) slang or trench language of the 
period. 

The stock at the command of the av- 
erage library consists of the three 
American dictionaries, the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia, Lippincott’s New 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary, and Phyfe’s Highteen Thous- 
and Words Often Mispronounced, all 
listed below and described with refer- 
ence to war terms. It is astonishing 
how far these books meet the present 
situation. The words in the newspa- 
pers and periodicals seem so strange 
and new that often it is taken for 
granted they are wholly new, and the 
dictionary is not even’ consulted. 
Whereas it is most often true that 
“there is no new thing under the sun.’ 
The writer has tested the unusual 
names and terms appearing on the first 
page of three daily papers for several 
days with results quite to the credit of 
the dictionary. 


Words Tested 


All names and terms listed herewith were 
sought in all of the following works. Ini- 
tials after each indicate those in which 
found. Abbreviations used are: W, Web- 
ster; S, Standard; C, Century Dictionary; 
C N, Century Names; N I, New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia; P, Phyfe; L, Lippin- 
cott’s Gazatteer; L B, Lippincott’s Biograph- 
ical Dictionary. 
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Place Names 


Cambrai. Found in W,S,CN, NI, L. 

Cetinje or Cettingo or Cettigne. In W, §S, 
CN, NI, L. 

Czech. In W,S,CN, NI, P, L. 

Deir-E!-Bahari or Der-el-Bahri. CN, N I, 


L. 
Durazzo. In W,S, CN, NI, L. 
El-Arish or El-Araish. CN, NI, L. 
Gallipoli. In W, S, CN, NI, L. 
Gorizia or Gorz or Géritz. In W, S, CN, 
NEE 
Gouzeaucourt. 
Herzegovina. 
Kiaochow or Kiaochau. 
L. 
Kragujevatz or Kraguyevats. W, S, N I, 
L. 
Meuse. 
Piave. 


Found in L only. 
In W, S, CN, NI, P, L. 
In W, S, CN, NI, 


In W,S,CN, NI, P, L. 

In W, 8, CN, P, L. 
Przemysl. In W,S, CN, NI, lL. 

St. Quentin. In W,S,CN, NI, P, L. 
Somme. In W, S, C N,N I, L. 
Ypres. InW,S,CN,NI,P,L. 
Verdun. In W, S,CN, NI, L. 


Personal Names 


Annunzio, @’. Found in W, S, CN, N I, P. 

Breshkovsky. Found in none. 

Briand. In W, C N (supplement of new 
names), N I. 

Byng (as a family name). 
NI, L B. 

Goethals. In W,S, C N (supplement), N I, 
ae me : 

Haig. Found in Webster’s Collegiate only. 

Hindenburg. In N I and Webster’s Col- 
legiate. 

Joffre. In N I, L B, and Webster’s Col- 
legiate. 

Kerensky. 


In W. SCN. 


Found in none. 
Pershing. Found in none. 
Painlevé. In N I only. 
Ribot. W,S, CN, NI, LB. 
Trotsky. Found in none. 
Tseretelli. Found in none. 
Viviani. In NI only. 


War Terms 


barrage (old meaning). W, S, C, P. 
Bersagiieri. W (lower story), S, C, N IL. 
Bolsheviki. Found in none. 
eantonment. W, §S, C, P. 

entente. W (lower story), S, C, N I, P. 
grenade. W,S, C, NI, P. 

khaki. W, S, C, NI, P. 

mobilization. W, S, C, N I, P. 

morale. W, S, C, P. 

rendezvous. W, S, C, P. 

reveille. W, S, C, NI, P. 
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Slang 

Of the slang words sought boche, camou- 
flage, Fritz, Hans, poilu, rookie, Sammy and 
Tommy (Atkins), only rookie and Tommy 
were found. Rookie was found in W (lower 
story), S, C N (supplement). Tommy, in 
W, S, C N, NI. Bunky in S, bunkie in W 
(lower story). 


The investigation shows that the 
pronunciation of 

1. Place names can be found almost 
without fail in the gazetteer department 
of the three great dictionaries. Fre- 
quently the press dispatches give a 
wrong spelling or use an unauthorized 
form, necessitating a careful study of 
related forms. In any instances where 
the dictionary failed, Lippincott’s New 
Gazetteer with its references to over 
100,000 places, covering countries, cit- 
ies, towns, rivers, seas, mountains, etc., 
in every portion of the globe, did not 
fail. The New International Encyclo- 
paedia was equally dependable with its 
inclusive vocabulary and its habit of 
indicating pronunciation. (The Ency- 
clopdedia Britannica is omitted because 
it gives no pronunciation.) These aids 
also indicated location, the dictionuvries 
giving brief characterization of the 
places, the gazetteer and encyclopaedia 
fuller description, the latter giving fre- 
quent cross reference to its maps, 
which though small, are_ reliable. 
Bibles publishing supplementary tables 
often include a pronouncing dictionary 
useful in these times for the place 
names of Palestine, now in the war 
zone. Place names are a constant quan- 
tity, and though the circumstances of 
war are featuring many unheard of 
places in little known and far distant 
regions, yet they have been known, 
listed, described, and pronounced in 
our unabridged dictionaries and gazet- 
teers. An occasional out-of-the-way 
place omitted from these must be lo- 
cated in large foreign works, or special 
local gazetteers, but the books noted 
will usually be sufficient even in war 
times. 

2. Personal names are not as certain 
a quantity as geographical, since the 
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personal equation enters into their vari- 
ance from generation to generation in 
spelling, pronunciation, accent, hyphens, 
etc. The Russian name is also a prob- 
lem for our unaccustomed _ ears. 
Neither the biographical section of the 
dictionaries nor Lippincott’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary help with new names 
prominent in the warring countries, ow- 
ing to their date of publication. The 
New International Encyclopaedia is more 
helpful. Further aid for personal names 
may be found in the Pronunciation of Dif- 
ficult Proper Names indicated on D. 
XVII-XXII of Who’s Who in America, 
and Peculiarly Pronounced [English] 
Proper Names in Who’s Who Year Book, 
1916-17, pages 74-82. This section is 
repeated in every number of the year 
book. 

Librarians will find assistance in the 
matter of Russian, Arabic, East Indian 
and other strange names in the Report 
of the A. L. A. Transliteration Commit- 
tee, published in Cutter’s Rules for a Dic- 
tionary Catalog, p. 147-150; the same re- 
port also appears in the A. L. A. Catalog 
Rules, p. 64-68, and in the Librery Jour- 
nal, v. 10, p. 302-8 (Sept. 1885). An ex- 
cellent discussion of the laws governing 
the pronunciation of proper names in 
languages other than English is found 
in the Preface of Lippincott’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, p. III-IX., and in the 
Introduction of the same work, p. 5-23. 

3. War terms are frequently those 
used in previous warfare and of long 
standing recognition in the dictionaries, 
such as cantonment, mobilization, etc. 
New meanings have been attached to 
some of the old terms, such as barrage, 
but the word itself is in its place, with 
pronunciation and the old definition, 
the former a guide to pronunciation 
still, and the latter a help toward its 
new and enlarged meaning. Foreign 
words and phrases, such as_ entente, 
morale, rendezvous, have long since had 
their place both as to meaning and pro- 
nunciation in our American dictionaries, 
either in regular vocabulary place, in a 
special supplement, or in the lower 
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story of a divided page, according to 
the habits of the individual dictionary. 
4. Slang terms of the war, except 
Tommy Atkins, bunkie, and rookie, are 
in no dictionary, and only a few will 
stand the test of time and acquire dic- 
tionary honors in days to come. Camou- 
flage, a French slang word meaning con- 
cealment, appears in no French diction- 
ary because it is slang. The most com- 
plete glossary of slang and military 
phrases of the war (though not indicat- 
ing pronunciation), entitled Tommy’s 
Dictionary of the Trenches, is found in 
Empey’s Over the Top, p. 281-315. It is 
a “list of most of the pet terms and slan- 
gy definitions which Tommy Atkins uses 
a thousand times a day as he is serving 
in France.’”’ There are brief glossaries 
of Army Slang and English Army Slang 
in Rhymes of the Rookies, by Christian. 
5. For the new words that belong to 
the new warfare of aviation, of trenches 
and of tanks, and for the leaders in this 
warfare, the dictionaries fail us. ‘First 
aid’? comes for these words in tempo- 
rary lists in newspapers, magazines, and 
pamphlets. Every librarian should 
watch these publications at all times 
for single words or lists of words with 
pronunciation, explanation or definition, 
and as soon as found they should be 
clipped and pasted into a loose leaf 
scrap book, which should be kept in an 
accessible place for the use of all, 
library staff and public alike. Only by 
this individual initiative can any dic- 
tionary of new words be available at 
present. The purchase of an extra copy 
of a magazine or newspaper for such 
use is entirely justified, as it will serve 
many people. The one thing to remem- 
ber is to clip and file such words and 
lists immediately; they are elusive, are 
hard to find again, and can seldom be 
located through the magazine indexes. 
A suggestion for the words and lists 
to go into this temporary dictionary is 
given herewith. Further, all are ad- 
vised to watch the periodicals having 
special departments dealing with words 
and events, such as Lexicographer’s Easy 
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Chair in Literary Digest, Words of the 
Week in the Independent (beginning 
Dec. 1, 1917), and By the Way in The 
Outlook. 


Barrage, tir de. Outlook, Nov. 14, 1917, 
p. 439. In By the Way. 

Bolsheviki. Independent, Dec.1, 1917, p. 451. 
In Words of the Week. 

Camouflage. Literary Digest, Sept. 22, 
1917, p. 55. Further account in Liter- 
ary Digest, Oct. 6, 1917, p. 87 (Lexi- 
cographer’s Easy Chair). Independent, 
Dec. 1, p. 451. (Words of the Week). 

Cantonment, pronunciation of. America, 
Nov. 10, 1917, p. 119. Editorial men- 
tion. 

European war zone geographical names, 
war and military terms and their cor- 
rect pronunciation. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 1915. 

A pamphlet of nine pages indicating pro- 
nunciation of personal and place names that 
were in use during the first year of the war. 
Still very useful. Wiil be sent free by the 
publisher on request, “while they last”. 
Recruits’ primer of trench idiom. Liter- 

ary Digest, Oct. 27, 1917, p. 64-66, 2 
columns. Reprinted in Milwaukee Free 
Press, Nov. 1, 1917. 

Russian names, spelling and pronunciation 
of, Musician, July, 1915, p. 441. 

Since the Musician is not readily obtain- 
able and furnishes an available brief dis- 
cussion of the subject, the following ex- 
tracts are quoted by permission. : 

“Much of the uncertainty arises from 
varied spellings or phonetic gadjustments 
adopted by different translators and com- 
mentators. For instance one writer began 
with the spelling of Glazounoff, but later 
adopted Glazounov and went from Tchai- 
kovsky to Chaikovsky. Attention is called 
to the contradictions between the spellings 
of the final syllable in such names as Korsa- 
koff, Balakirew or Balakirev, Liapounow, 
Safonoff, Ivanov, Paderewski, etc., in all of 
these names the sound of ‘w’ and ‘v’ being 
the same, one which can be represented by 
the English ff or v. The reason is that the 
‘w’ spellings have come to us through Ger- 
many, while the ‘ff’ came through French 
writers. 

“Names ending in w, such as Korsakow, 
Glazounow, Balakirew, are pronounced Kor- 
sakoff, Glazounoff, Balakireff. These are 
sometimes spelt with a v, the reason as- 
signed being that Russian names are de- 
clined and that consequently they are much 
oftener used in the other cases, where the 
v is softened (as in Korsakova) than in the 
nominative (as in Korsakov) when it is hard. 
But as Russian names are, of course, not 
declined when they are mentioned in speak- 
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ing English this consideration appears neg- 
ligible, and ‘off’ or ‘of’ would seem to meet 
the case. 

“When the letter w comes in the middle 
of a word it should take on the function of 
v; thus, in Tschaikowsky, the ‘kow’ should 
not sound as in ‘bough’ but is pronounced 
‘kov’ or ‘koff.’ Dostoiewsky should be Dos- 
toievsky or Dostoieffsky. 

“Russian words have only one accent, so 
that in Tchaikovsky only the ‘kov’ is em- 
phasized and not the ‘Tchai’. Pronounce 
therefore Tch’-kovsky. 

“There is a letter peculiar to Russia which 
has the sound of Z in ‘azure’, and which is 
sometimes represented by j, and sometimes 


by zh. Thus, Dargomijsky, Dorgomizhsky— 
Joukovsky, Zhoukovsky (the poet)—Kitej, 
Kitezh (Korsakoff’s opera)—Veronej, Ver- 


onezh (the place-name). 

“The accentuation of Russian names is 
rather a difficult matter for a foreigner be- 
cause the accents are often omitted in print. 
Here are a few hints as to the accentua- 
tion of names: In Borfs Godounéff empha- 
sis is on the last syllable in both words. 
Khovintchina (sometimes spelt Chowantch- 
ina in Germany) has its accent on the sec- 
ond syllable and not on the third. The first 
syllable of Pivlova and the second of Kar- 
s4vina and Karénina are emphasized. The 
names should be properly P&Avloff, Karsfvin 
and Karénin. The feminine terminations 
are unnecessary and misleading outside Rus- 
sia.” . 


Dictionaries Consulted 


That every library may have as com- 
plete information as the limits of this 
article permit, the dictionaries and 
other works that were consulted in the 
search for new words are described 
herewith. In using any reference book 
its scope and habits must be known, 
and unfailingly followed. It is necessary 
to know where the dictionaries list their 
gazetteer and biographical features. 


Webster’s new international dictionary 
of the English language. Revised ed. 
Springfield, Mass. Merriam, 1909. 
Buckram $12. Later printings include 
several pages of addenda preceding 
main alphabet. 

A special feature in the new edition is the 
divided page containing in the upper part 
the main words, and in the lower part, in 
finer print, minor words, such as abbrevia- 
tions, foreign phrases, now much needed, 
obsolete words, etc. 

The main dictionary (always noted for 
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clearness of definition) is very complete ex- 
cept for biographical and geographical terms 
which are in separate lists in the appen- 
dix. These lists are most satisfactory for 
ready reference, as they are clearly printed, 
give enough information to identify the per- 
son and locate the place, and indicate the 
pronunciation. 


New standard dictionary of the English 
language. Revised ed. Funk, 19138. 
Buckram $12. 

The main dictionary includes in one alpha- 
bet all ordinary dictionary words and also 
the various proper names both geographical 
and biographical usually given in an appen- 
dix. Foreign words and phrases are in a 
separate list in the appendix. The most re- 
cently revised American dictionary, useful in 
all features. Definition and prounuciation 
are reliable; the information concerning per- 
sons and places is easily found and is suffi- 
cient for identification and pronunciation. 


Webster’s collegiate dictionary. 3d ed. 
Merriam, 1916. $4. 
Desk standard dictionary. Funk, 1915. 


$1.50. 

These are the most recent abridgments of 
the great dictionaries. They are both help- 
ful to an unusual extent and can be recom- 
mended for family use or for very small 
libraries unable to afford the unabridged 
editions. 


Century dictionary and = cyclopedia. 
Partially revised. Century, 1912. 
12v. 


The usual terms with full and satisfactory 
definitions in volumes 1-10. The most com- 
plete American dictionary; contains much 
encyclopaedic information. A second alpha- 
bet at the end of each volume includes new 
words and new definitions for old words. 


Century cyclopaedia of names. Century, 
1911. $7. Also v. 11 of the Century 
dictionary. 

Includes geographical and _ biographical 
names with short descriptive articles and 
pronunciation. An indispensable name list. 


Century atlas of the world. Century, 
1914. $9. Also v. 12 of the Century 
dictionary. 

Has a very complete general index (185,- 
000 names), through which almost every 
place mentioned in war dispatches can be 
located, provinces, cities, towns, seas, lakes, 
rivers etc. An indispensable aid in its field. 
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Phyfe. 18,000 words often mispro- 
nounced. Putnam, 1914. $1.50. 
Gives pronunciation only. no definitions. 

Does not contain unusual or new terms, but 

is an excellent book in which to verify every 

day speech as well as war time words. 


New international encyclopaedia. 2d ed. 

Dodd, 1914-16. 23v. 

This admirable work, so recently revised, 
gives personal and place names, with de- 
scription. Also war and military terms. Pro- 
nunciation is marked. The maps are helpful. 


Lippincott’s new gazetteer. 

1906. $10. 

Includes in one alphabet names of cities, 
towns, rivers, mountains, lakes, etc., giving 
for each the pronunciation of its name, its 
location, and various description. Entry is 
under the present form of the place name 
(in English) with cross reference from early 
forms or foreign forms, a specially useful 
feature with the many spellings given in war 
dispatches. 


Lippincott, 


Lippincott’s pronouncing biographical 
dictionary. 4th ed. Lippincott, 
1915. $10. 

A general biographical dictionary, indicat- 
ing pronunciation and giving brief articles 
concerning men and women of all nations 
and periods, even to our own. Not suffici- 
ently revised to have many modern names, 
but useful for pronunciation of family names, 
which pertain through generations. Useful 
introduction on pronunciation of foreign 
names. 

i 

A French-English dictionary should 
be in every library, also other aids to 
the study of the language. These will 
not serve as a short cut to a knowledge 
of French, but they will be of use for 
the occasional word, and to those who 
are studying the language.* 

The best all-around inexpensive French 


* Various aids for acquiring a working 
knowledge of French quickly for those 
who are going to France, are being pub- 
lished, such as Pronouncing Guide to Mili- 
tary Terms with their French Equivalents 
by Vizetelly, War French by Willcox, 
Glossary of Aviation Terms (Termes d’avia- 
tion) by Pagé, ete. But these aids consti- 
tute another problem and are therefore 
omitted from this article. 
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dictionaries are Heath’s French Diction- 
ary ($1.60) and Gasc’s French Dictionary 
(Holt, Students’ edition, $1.50; Library 
edition, $4.00). Neither indicates pronun- 
ciation. 

International Pronouncing French- 
English and English-French Dictionary 
(Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, $3.25) 
gives the pronunciation in the Interna- 
tional phonetic alphabet. 

Edgren and Burnet, French and Eng- 
lish Dictionary (Holt, $1.50), and James 
and Molé, Dictionary of the French and 
English Language (Macmillan, $1.25), 
give the pronunciation in a simpler but 
not so accurate alphabet. The James 
and Molé dictionary will be easier for 
the novice to use, as it indicates pro- 
nunciation by respelling and accents, 
while the Edgren and Burnet gives the 
pronunciation by diacritical marks. 

Further aids to French pronunciation 
from the technical side will be found in 
Cerf’s Essentials of French Pronuncia- 
tion (Holt, pam. 25c) and Geddes’ French 
Pronunciation (Oxford Press, 75c). 


Summary 


Any library equipped with the latest 
edition of Webster, Standard, or Cen- 
tury dictionary, or better any two of 
them for variance, and understanding 
the measure of their fullest use, can 
answer satisfactorily many questions in- 
volving war terms and names. If added 
to these are the Century Cyclopaedia of 
Names and Century Atlas, the service 
will be more complete. The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia will presumably be 
found in every library that can afford it. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer should be added if 
possible, and Phyfe is many times help- 
ful. 

If strict watch is kept for new terms 
and all discoveries put into the loose 
leaf scrap book suggested above, the 
service can be almost complete in the 
smaller and medium _ sized public 
libraries. 
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HOW TO BE A SECRETARY 


*By Jennie Thayer Schrage, Student, Wisconsin Library School 


A librarian is often called upon to be 
the secretary of some local meeting or 
organization because of her reputation 
for order, system, and accuracy. She 
will have need of these virtues in her 
office. Many library boards depend up- 
on the librarian for the keeping of rec- 
ords of the board meetings; or the office 
may come to her from the State library 
association, in which case the welfare 
and progress of the association depend 
upon her fully as much as upon the 
president. 

A secretary’s duties are two-fold, re- 
cording and corresponding. In some 
organizations these are performed by 
two separate officers, the corresponding 
secretary attending to all notes and let- 
ters and notices of meetings, while the 
recording secretary occupies herself ex- 
clusively with the keeping of records 
and all other information pertaining to 
the society. More often one person fills 
the secretarial chair and is responsible 
for records, correspondence, and all 
other matters. 

The first and most obvious duty of 
the secretary is to keep the minutes of 
all meetings. The minutes, even in the 
most informal of organizations, should 
state the time and place of meeting; all 
motions made, with their originators 
and a record of their fate, whether lost 
or carried; and should be signed by the 
secretary. These essential facts must 
be in all minutes. They need not be in 
bald outline form, but may be written 
in an informal way accompanied by 
some of the points brought out in dis- 
cussion. The minutes often include the 
program of the meetting as well as the 
matters of business brought up, and the 
secretary should make entry also of 
those meetings at which no business is 
transacted, that her record may be com- 


Fl 

*Miss Schrage has been president of the 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Woman’s Club and secre- 
tary of various organizations. 


plete. If the minutes are kept on a sep- 
arate sheet of paper during the meet- 
ing, rewritten in their permanent form 
immediately after the meeting, and not 
copied into the record book until they 
have been read to and approved by the 
members present at the next session, 
there will be less opportunity for error. 

It is immediately after the meeting 
when she is recasting her notes into 
their permanent form that the secretary 
carries out any instructions the society 
may have given her during the session. 
If resolutions of thanks or of sympathy 
have been passed by the body, she 
writes the necessary notes to the per- 
sons concerned, If new officers have 
been chosen, new members elected, or 
new committees appointed, she notifies 
them of their new duties or privileges. 
These are always matters for the secre- 
tary to attend to without waiting for 
special instruction from the president. 

Annually, or oftener as the constitu- 
tion of the organization may provide, 
the secretary is called upon to make a 
report. This report should cover all 
the meetings of the society for the 
period included, giving number of meet- 
ings, attendance, important business 
transacted, additions to the membership 
and resignations, and, in so far as pos- 
sible, the work accomplished during the 
year. By the secretary’s report, the 
outside world will judge the character 
and accomplishment of the organiza- 
tion. The real genius of the secretary 
comes out in her reports, for they vary 
all the way from the statistical skeleton 
to the painstaking effort of the consci- 
entious person who attempts to get the 
minutes of every meeting into the an- 
nual report. If the report is to be 
printed, the secretary also attends to its 
printing and distribution. 

Before the meeting, the secretary is 
the person to whom the members look 
for all announcements and information. 
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She must issue notices of meetings. In 
a@ small organization, these are written 
or sometimes telephoned; in a larger 
local body, a notice in the local news- 
paper is all that is required. In a state 
organization, the notices must be 
mailed a long time before the conven- 
tion gathers, so that members may 
plan to attend. It is a good plan to 
keep a reminder of some sort in sight 
if the society meets frequently, such as 
a calendar marked with the date on 
which notices are to be sent out as well 
as the date of the meeting. After the 
meeting, or after each session of a con- 
vention, she is often called upon to 
make a short report in the newspaper. 
These reports are more satisfactory in 
every way if they are written or typed 
than if they are given by word of mouth 
to a reporter. A typewritten report of 
a meeting pleases the newspaper and 
admits of fewer errors than a tele- 
phoned interview. 

If the meeting is that of a State 
library association, a typewritten report 
should be sent to Library Journal, Public 
Libraries, and the State Library Bulletin 
as soon as possible after the end of the 
meeting, surely in time for the current 
issue, and should include a resumé of 
everything in the program which would 
be of general interest to librarians. It 
is often possible to borrow papers which 
have been read at such a meeting in 
order to make extracts from them at 
leisure, and this should be done when- 
ever material of value can be secured 
in this way. Complete papers for pub- 
lication and preservation in the records 
are frequently, of great interest and 
should be obtained whenever it can be 
done. 

Often the secretary is responsible for 
the printing of the program of a state 
meeting. If so, it is of great import- 
ance that this work shall be done in 
time so that programs may be sent to 
the members with the announcement of 
the meeting. If this work is in the 
hands of a committee the secretary can 
“speed up’ the committee by a little 
diplomatic urging, that she may send 
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out the program with her call to the 
convention. If all efforts fail, or trouble 
in securing certain speakers delays the 
programs, the convention call should go 
out just the same at least a month be- 
fore the meeting, and should give all 
the information the secretary possesses 
in regard to time, place, hotels, and 
plans for the program. The programs 
can be mailed later and will serve as an 
additional reminder of the joys antici- 
pated in the meeting. 

Upon the secretary devolves the keep- 
ing of all other material relating to her 
society as well as the minutes. She 
should keep copies of all programs, 
whether printed or written, clippings of 
all reports or newspaper write-ups, all 
letters received and copies of all letters 
sent, or a note on the letter received 
showing how it has been answered. If 
the organization has made revisions in 
its constitution, by-laws, or standing 
rules, the secretary must see that these 
changes are made at once, and not trust 
to her memory in the matter. 

All reports of officers or committees, 
after being read to the organization, 
should be handed to the secretary to be 
placed in her files. Unfortunately, offi- 
cers and committee chairmen seldom 
remember this, so the secretary must 
ask for each report immediately after 
itis read. These reports should be filed 
with the papers relating to the meeting 
at which the report was read, since if 
the report is wanted later, it is most 
easily traced by referring to the min- 
utes of the meetings. 

If the librarian is called upon to be 
the secretary of her Library Board, she 
will be expected to notify the members 
a day or two before each meeting either 
by postal or telephone, and to prepare 
for the meeting whatever matters are 
to be brought up, i. e., put bills in 
proper form for auditing and approv- 
ing, plan the routine of the meeting, 
etc. At the meeting she will be ex- 
pected to keep a complete and accurate 
record of all business, sometimes even 
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recording the names of those who vote 
for or against any motion. 

One of the most important parts of 
the secretary’s work has not yet been 
mentioned, the keeping of the member- 
ship roll. If a list of members is to be 
of any value at all, it must be complete, 
correct, and the addresses must be up- 
to-date. The easiest way to do this is 
to fall back on the librarian’s stand-by, 
a card index. Membership lists kept on 
cards in a portable card-index box may 
easily be changed as the membership 
changes, are convenient for recording 
changes of address, and may be ar- 
ranged alphabetically or by counties or 
in any manner that may be convenient 
for the purpose for which the list is 
peing used. 

In some organizations the secretary 
collects all dues, pays them to the treas- 
urer, and issues an order on the treas- 
urer for the payment of all bills. In 
such cases her duties are precisely those 
outlined for the treasurer last month, 
and the treasurer’s work is confined to 
the depositing of money and the writ- 
ing of checks. The reason for this ar- 
rangement is the feeling in some so- 
cieties that all money matters should 
pass through the hands of at least two 
persons, and at the end of the year the 
treasurer and the secretary both make 
financial reports. 

It is in the sending of notices that 
the secretary finds one of her opportu- 
nities for service. A personal note or 
a sentence or two written on a formal 
notice will often persuade a new or 
hesitating member to attend an import- 
ant meeting. At the meeting this per- 
sonal touch proves to be the beginning 
of many a pleasant friendship, and the 
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secretary’s courtesy to a new or diffident 
member makes a vast difference in the 
loyalty of that member to the organiza- 
tion. 

When in the secretary’s chair during 
the meeting, she finds many opportuni- 
ties of helpfulness to the presiding offi- 
cer. She gets the exact wording of a 
motion, reminds the over-loaded execu- 
tive of notices to be given or parts of 
the order of business likely to be over- 
looked. Robert’s Rules of Order will be 
a help in understanding proper parlia- 
mentary procedure, especially the sec- 
tion devoted to the duties of the secre- 
tary. 

At a state meeting, she arrives the 
day before the sessions start, sees that 
the books, records and programs are at 
the meeting place and ready for use; 
provides herself with the necessary 
paper and pencils for voting if there are 
to be any written ballots; and makes 
herself generally useful as an informa- 
tion bureau. In fact, there is many an 
organization whose success must be 
credited to an efficient secretary, who 
often proves to be the most important 
officer the society possesses. 

And when the day comes that her 
successor is elected, the good secretary 
writes up the minutes of her last meet- 
ing, writes all the notes called for by 
the resolutions passed, notifies the new 
officers and committee members of their 
election, sends the last reports to news- 
papers and journals, and turns over the 
archives to her successor. 

Then, if her records are straight and 
clear, her papers alphabeted, her ad- 
dress file in order and up-to-date, her 
successor, nay, the whole organization, 
will rise up and call her blessed. 
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CHILD LABOR 


Compiled by Ruth McCollough 


References Supplementing those in the Bulletin January, 1917, p. 1 and p. 22 


Books 

Clopper. Enforcement of child labor 
laws. Annals Amer. Acad. January, 
1916, p. 272-7. 

Davis. Street-land :its little people and 
big problems. 1915. Small $1.35 

net. 

Hiatt. The child, the school and the 


job. 1915. Public education ass’n. 
Massachusetts bureau of statistics. In- 
dustrial homework in Massachusetts 
(Studies in economic relations of 
women, v. 7). 1915. Women’s edu- 
cational and industrial union. 


Reed. Newsboy service. 1917. World 
bk. co. 90c. net. 
Towne. Social problems. 1916.  p. 
59-81. Macmillan $1 net. 
Pamphlets 
Jarvis. Work of school children during 


out-of-school hours. U. §. Education 
bureau bulletin, 1917, No. 20. 

Reed. Seattle children in school and in 
industry. 1915. Board of school di- 
rectors, Seattle, Wash. 

U. S. Children’s bureau. Administration 
of child labor laws: Pt. 1, employ- 





ment certificate system of Connecti- 
cut; Pt. 2, employment certificate 
system of New York, by H. L. Sum- 
ner and E. E. Hanks. Bureau publi- 
cation Nos. 12 and 17. 


—— Child labor in warring countries, 
by Anna Rochester. 1917. Bureau 
publication No. 27. 


Child labor legislation in the 
United States—Wisconsin. Bureau 
publication No. 10, separate No. 53. 





Summary of child-welfare laws 
passed in 1916. 1917. Bureau pub- 
lication No. 21. 

Wisconsin industrial commission. Em- 
ployments prohibitive to children. 
n. d. 


Child labor law. 1913. 





The best recent material is the publi- 
cations of the National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City, to which reference has been 
made in the Bulletin, December, 1917, 


p. 286. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen opened the 
course in Children’s work, giving the 
lectures on story telling and the types 
of stories to be told, such as fairy and 
symbolic stories and hero tales, also 
conducting a practice period in story 
telling. The course opened thus aus- 
piciously will be continued by Mrs. 
Catherine Head Coleman. Mrs. Cole- 
man is a graduate both of the University 
and of the Library School. She further 
took the children’s course in the Cleve- 


land Public Library under Miss Burnite 
and served as children’s librarian in one 
of the Cleveland branches. 

During the month the following spe- 
cial lectures have been given in the 
School, each relating to the development 
of a regular course, or having a special 
bearing on the vision of library work. 


Historical Source Material—Dr. M. 
M. Quaife, Secretary Wisconsin 
Historical Society. 
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Public Information in War Time— 
Prof. F. L. Paxson, Department 
of History. 

Parliamentary Drill—2 appoint- 
ments—Prof. F. H. MacGregor, 
Department of Political Science. 

Evaluation of books in American 
History—Prof. C. R. Fish, De- 
partment of History. 


The class has further had the oppor- 
tunity of attending many lectures in the 
war course offered by the University, 
especially those given by Dr. Gunsaulus, 
Dr. Hillis, and Major Stanley Washburn 
of the Russian Commission. An exhibit 
of war posters in the Historical museum 
was of unusual irterest to the Library 
School. 

The class visited the plant of the 
Cantwell Printing Co. during the lec- 
tures on Book-making. These lectures 
were further illustrated by exhibitions 
in the gallery of the School. The usual 
exhibit of Christmas books was held 
early in December. As a class exercise, 
the students prepared and alphabeted 
slips for the index to the Wisconsin Lib- 
rary Bulletin, v. 13, (the supplement to 
this issue). At Thanksgiving the Uni- 
versity does not give a recess, allowing 
only the day. In order to observe the 
day, the class had a most enjoyable 
Thanksgiving party in the evening at 
Lathrop Hall, the woman’s building. 
The Christmas vacation began at noon 
on Thursday, December 20, and work 
will be resumed on January 3, several 
days in advance of other departments 
of the University. 

The class organized early in Decem- 
ber, electing the following officers: 
President, Miriam E. Smith, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Vice-president, Margaret A. 
Wade, Lafayette, Ind.; Secretary, Jean 
M. Sharpe, Saginaw, Mich.; Treasurer, 
Edla M. Laurson, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

School Notes 

On the occasion of Mrs. Thorne- 
Thomsen’s lectures a tea was given in 
her honor, December 7, affording the 
class opportunity to meet her in- 
formally. 
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Mrs. Lucius Fairchild and her grand- 
daughter, Miss Bacon, a member of the 
class, were at home to the faculty and 
students of the School on December 11. 
Mrs. Charles Van Hise and Dean Lois 
K. Mathews were among those who as- 
sisted in receiving. 

The faculty and the class have each 
adopted a French orphan. 


Alumni Notes 


Claire Bonnell, 1910, is temporarily 
on the staff of the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Public Library. 

Hazel E. Askey, 1913, began work 
December ist as assistant in the Siski- 
you County Free Library, Yreka, Cal. 
She had been assistant in the State Lib- 
rary previously. 

Florence M. Fisher, 1913, is in charge 
of children’s and school work in the 
Billings (Mont.) Public Library. 

Verna M. Evans, 1914, was married 
December 12 to Mr. Fred H. Clapp of 
Ontario, Cal. Miss Evans has held the 
position of cataloguer in the San Diego 
(Cal.) Public Library. 

Laura Jane Gage, 1915, has been 
made cataloguer of the Oak Park (Ill.) 
Public Library. For the past year she 
has been assistant in the Superior 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Frances M. Hogg, 1916, has resigned 
as cataloguer of the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Public Library to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the La Crosse (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Edna Roeseler, 1916, has been pro- 
moted to be librarian of the new East 
End Branch, Superior (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Three graduates, Ottilie Liedloff, 
1912, Alice M. Emmons, 1914, and Alta 
D. Fifield, 1915, have been obliged to 
resign active work because their pres- 
ence is needed in their homes. Miss 
Liedloff has been librarian of the St. 
Cloud (Minn.) Normal School since 
graduation and is‘now residing in Man- 
kato, Minn. Miss Emmons resigned her 
position in the East Orange (N. J.) 
Public Library last September, anc may 
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now be addressed at 215 Orchard Street, 
Cranford, N. J. Miss Fifield is at home 
in Janesville, Wis., having given up in 
November her position in the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Public Library. 

The Michigan Library Bulletin re- 
cently received contains papers by two 
graduates: Length of service and train- 
ing, by Lucy L. Morgan, 1911, and Hours 
of service, vacations, etc., by Lura Bru- 
baker, 1913. 

Since a number of graduates have 
lately received U. S. Civil Service ap- 
pointments, we are giving a list of those 
located in Washington as far as we have 
been informed, believing that Wisconsin 
alumni may wish to get in touch with 
one another. 

Fannie Cox, 1914, index clerk, De- 
sign section French Warfare 
Branch, Gun Division of the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance. Address Apt. 

2, 3145 Mt. Pleasant St. 

Leona L. Clark, 1915, assistant, 

Library of Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Emma O. Hance, 1916, chief of Or- 
der dept., Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. 

Agnes King, 1914, index clerk, Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, beginning in 
January. 

Ruth Knowlton, 1909, assistant, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Maude LeRoy, 1912, index clerk, 
Bureau of Ordnance. 
May Westgate, 1913. 
Martha L. Williams, former summer 
school student, has recently received 
a similar Civil Service appointment. 


Summer School 


Elisabeth Burke, 1912, returned to 
Wisconsin as acting-librarian of the 
Merrill Public Library, December 1. 

Bertha Wollum, 1912, has been made 
librarian of the Public and School lib- 
raries of New Richmond, Wis. She has 
been assistant in the Eau Claire library 
for some years. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


We shall be glad at all times to receive items of news and comments from you 


for inclusion in this column. What war service is your library doing? 
you report as to the nature and amount of reading being done this winter? 
Have you been doing more or less reference work? 


greater? smaller? 


Appropriations. Particularly encour- 
aging are the reports received of appro- 
priation increases in a number of Wis- 
consin libraries. See notes on Cumber- 
land, Elkhorn, Fond du Lac, Mosinee, 
Racine, Stevens Point and Waukesha. 
That the library’s duty of supplying 
reading for the community has never 
been greater than at present was well 
stated by the article quoted last month 
in the Bulletin; more funds rather than 
less are necessary. 

Activities of the month. During De- 
cember libraries have responded to the 
second appeal to collect books for the 


What can 
Is it 


camp libraries. Many report having 
made further shipments. 

Annual exhibits of books for Christ- 
mas purchase were held, commencing 
the latter part of November and contin- 
uing through December, by a number of 
libraries, among them Fond du Lac, La 
Crosse, Madison, Marinette, Oconto, 
Portage, Superior, Watertown, and 
Wausau. 

Cumberland. The library appropria- 
tion has been increased from $1,000, 
the minimum required for maintaining 
the Curnegie building, to $1,300. Dur- 
ing the winter the library will be 
opened on Sunday from 2 to 5. 
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Elkhorn. The library has been grant- 
ed an increase of $500 for the coming 
year. The hours of opening have been 
extended to include every week day. 

Fond du Lac. The library’s income 
for this year will be $9,465, an increase 
of over $1,000. 

Green Bay. In a letter to Miss Mar- 
tin, the educational secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Waco, says, after com- 
menting upon the fund raised in Green 
Bay for camp libraries, $1,336, in addi- 
tion to the books already sent: ‘You 
may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the men devour the books. I visit- 
ed one of our buildings that had nearly 
a thousand volumes and found less than 
a hundred on the shelves. But as I 
wrote to the Nation there is practically 
nothing about the present war, and the 
ignorance of the men regarding it is 
appalling. We are starting a course in 
current events in one of our Wisconsin 
buildings and shall do all we can by 
lectures and by other means. You know 
much more about books dealing with 
the war and its background which the 
average young man would read than I 
do. Anything which seems to you worth 
while we should most gratefully receive. 
In addition to the titles I mentioned in 
the Nation, a few copies of which have 
since been received, bound copies of the 
New York Times Illustrated Supplement 
or a few modern atlases, books about 
France, Price Collier’s work and books, 
preferably illustrated. Wholesome, 
manly, religious books and lively biog- 
Taphies would also find readers. Of the 
temporary fiction we have about all we 
can use, but curiously enough there are 
few copies of Treasure Island or other 
wholesome stories of adventure.” A 
third box of 138 volumes was shipped 
as army freight to Camp MacArthur in 
December and 19 scrapbooks for the 
hospitals were also filled. 

Janesville. Following the celebration 
of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the Reformation the local Lutheran 
churches presented a number of books 
on the reformation and Martin Luther 
to the library. 
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Kewaskum. On two afternoons a 
week the women are meeting at the lib- 
rary to sew or knit for the soldiers. 

Ladysmith. A “write-up” of the pub- 
lic library is found in a special indus- 
trial section of the Rusk County Journal. 
Figures showing the growth of the lib- 
rary are interesting. Circulation for 
1913 was 8,838; for 1917, 21,187. 

The library is being opened during 
the winter on Sunday from 2 to 5. 
Members of the Women’s Study Club 
are in charge. 

Milwaukee. Trustees of the Public 
Library have been considering some ad- 
justments of salaries for the staff in or- 
der to put them on a more scientific 
basis. In this connection hearings were 
held by the finance committee at which 
employes were free to present them- 
selves. Representatives from all de- 
partments were interviewed. It has 
since been reported that the new city 
service schedule was adopted to govern 
the institution. 

Milwaukee—South side. One thou- 
sand children attended the first of a 
series of illustrated lectures given at 
the library. 

Mosinee. The library appropriation 
has been increased from $900 to $1,200. 

Owen. The secretary of the library 
board reports that in this village of 
1,000 inhabitants the library borrowers 
number 695. The library is about two 
years old. 

Port Washington. Mrs. W. C. Mitchell 
has presented a bronze clock to the lib- 
rary. 

Racine. The library appropriation 
has been raised from $17,000 to $23,- 
000. Ata recent meeting of the Lib- 
rary board, plans were made to compile 
a roster of every Racine county man and 
woman enlisted in national service. 
This will include besides the army and 
navy all Red Cross nurses, and women 
engaged in reconstruction work among 
our allies. Various organizations hav- 
ing rosters of enlisted members are 
asked to assist in making this honor 
list, which will be framed and hung on 
the library walls. 
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The librarian also plans to make a 
collection of data concerning men en- 
listed in army or navy from this county 
and combine them into scrap book form. 

Sheboygan. Over 350 children at- 
tended the last story hour held at the 
library in November. Stories on 
Thanksgiving were told by Miss Caton, 
the children’s librarian. 

South Milwaukee. The employment 
of an assistant in the library has been 
necessitated by the increase in work 
since the new building opened. 

Stevens Point. The library club room 
is the Red Cross center, open all day, 
filled With busy workers and used for 
frequent committee meetings. In the 
library itself posters as well as daily 
announcements on the bulletin board 
have called attention to the Red Cross, 
war bocks, ete. ‘‘Children’s bit’’ for the 
Red Cross was started by the librarian, 
who asked every child visiting the lib- 
rary during one week to bring a penny. 
The third box of books for the camp lib- 
raries has been filled. War books pur- 
chased by the library are very much in 
demand. Two copies have been ordered 
of some, but many more could be circu- 
lated. 

The appropriation will be $4,000 for 
the present year. 

Superior. The construction of the 
East End Branch Library is well under 
way, and it is expected that the building 
will be ready by spring. 

Washburn. One of the basement 
rooms has been fitted up and is being 
used by the Red Cross society. The 
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Women’s council has resumed its meet- 
ings at the library. 

Shelving to contain books reserved 
for high school reading has been made 
for the reading room by the manual 
training class. 

Waukesha. The library has received 
an increase in appropriation amounting 
to $500. 

Wausau. In her visits to the school 
during the fall the librarian was asked 
by the local Red Cross society to suggest 
to the children work that they could do. 
She taught them how to make ‘“‘trench 
candles,’”’ and about ten or twelve thou- 
Sand have been prepared. The children 
collected the paper, wax and paraffine, 
and while most of the work was done at 
home, a number of boys and girls were 
busy at the library after schoo] and on 
Saturdays. The children have also knit- 
ted squares to make blankets for the 
Belgian children. These were brought 
to the library and exhibited in Decem- 
ber. 

The library has collected about one 
thousand books for the army camps. 
Many scrap books for the hospitals have 
also been made, the materials having 
been furnished by a local firm; and the 
children have made 300 picture puzzles 
from covers of magazines. The library 
has taken the initiative in starting all 
this work and collecting the completed 
articles. 

The annual exhibit of children’s books 
was held in December, and as usual the 
library has been given a Christmas pres- 
ent of $50 for the purchase of children’s 
books. - 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Helen R. Cochran 


The ‘‘Notes” this month are mainly devoted to children’s work. 


If there are 


phases we have not touched upon that are troubling you, please write and.tell us 
about them, or if you have suggestions to offer we shall be glad to have them also. 
Send all items to Helen R. Cochran, Library School, Madison, Wis., by the 15th of 


the month for inclusion in the next issue. 


The Service the Library Performs for 
Children 


This article by Caroline Burnite, Di- 
rector of Children’s Work, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is taken from the Library number 
of Cleveland Women (Dec. 1, 1917, v. 1, 
no. 22). The services spoken of here 
are those performed for the seventy-five 
thousani children of Cleveland that visit 
the library. Although in part the article 
applies only to the large library, most 
of it will be helpful to the librarian of 
the small library as well. 


“Library work with children has 
come to be an important part of the edu- 
cational and social work of the commu- 
nity. Go to any of the branch libraries 
and you will see a large room equipped 
for children with books and proper fur- 
niture. These rooms are used daily by 
hundreds of children,—children who dif- 
fer widely in tradition and environment 
and in material circumstances. It is, 
indeed, for all children the library per- 
forms its distinct and peculiar services. 

“First,—but which of the  library’s 
services shall be termed the most im- 
portant? It is both a means for acquir- 
ing a liberal education and a means of 
training in citizenship. By providing 
books, it makes possible the one, self- 
education, and by placing the responsi- 
bility squarely upon the child for the 
right use of these books, which must be 
used in common with other children, 
it makes possible the other, training in 
citizenship. ‘A nursery of good citizen- 
ship,’ the children’s room has been 
termed by reason of the fact that the 
children develop there a regard for the 


rights and privileges of others and a 
fuller understanding of what constitutes 
their own rights and privileges. 

“But the library should and does go 
further than merely providing books for 
children; it guides the children in their 
reading and aims to afford proper scope 
for their individual taste and needs. If 
it is Indian stories a boy wants, he must 
not only have those which are neither 
cheap nor sensational, but with such an 
interest he should have gained in the 
end some knowledge of the history of 
the West as well as of Indian life and 
customs. If a boy is interested in 
mechanics or electricity, he may gain a 
knowledge of some of the elementary 
principles of science from a book con- 
taining suggestions for making a simple 
apparatus. 

“In the many and varied interests of 
the needs of boys and girls and in meet- 
ing and directing these needs and inter- 
ests, lies an opportunity of the library 
to develop a love of reading and an ap- 
preciation on the part of these same 
boys and girls of the importance of 
reading in their general development. 

“There is still another service the lib- 
rary performs, and who shall say which 
of these three is the greater? This third 
is a distinctly social service. The lib- 
rary is one of the chief means afforded 
for boys and girls for noble enjoyment. 
Reading for pure delight! It is when 
children come to books through such 
gateways, come into the world to the 
past and the present and the future, the 
world which is without limitations as to 
time or space, that books perform their 
highest service: the up-building of 
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ideals, the strengthening of character, 
the quickening of the spirit of daring 
and adventure. It is largely in the pub- 
lic libraries of your city that the pure 


‘Joy of being free, 
Exploring and adventurous.’ 


is made possible for youth. 

“Besides this positive social service 
which the library performs for children 
it performs a social service of a different 
sort, that is, it lessens the opportunity 
of influences upon child life which are 
not good. Some thirty hours a week of 
the time the children’s rooms are open, 
the children are not at school; they seat 
in all some two thousand children at 
one time. By the very fact that these 
rooms are attractive and comfortable, 
they become successful competitors of 
the streets even for those children 
whose love of reading has not been de- 
veloped. Children who for one reason 
or another have little supervision by 
their parents, spend many hours in the 
reading room and under friendly direc- 
tion hours which would otherwise be 
spent largely in aimless wandering 
about the streets and loafing before mo- 
tion picture houses. The children’s 
rooms are indeed a very considerable 
factor for social influence in this respect. 

“But the library not only serves chil- 
dren, it serves those who serve children. 
Hundreds of little collections are loaned 
the teachers in both public and paro- 
chial schools, containing books for both 
the use of the teacher herself, and for 
the use of the children under the teach- 
er’s direction. Additional to this a 
large number of the books borrowed 
from the libraries for home reading by 
the children are for school reference 
work, reading which is done for the 
general purpose of enriching the class 
room recitation. 

“And thus the library performs its 
services to children. Through the chil- 
dren’s librarian and children’s room in 
the library buildings, and settlements, 
in schools and in religious institutions, 
through the story hour and the library 
clubs, through the teacher and the class 
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room, it achieves service which is edu- 
cational and service which is social in 
nature.” 


Stories for Boys 


As the chief work of the children’s 
librarian is to implant in children a love 
of good books, it is essential for her to 
be familiar with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their literature, in order to en- 
kindle enthusiasm for good reading, 
create a demand for more of the best 
books, and develop intelligent purpose 
in reading. 

My purpose here is to discuss some of 
the groups of boys’ books, bringing to 
light some underlying principles as they 
are embodied in the various stories. 

To the first group belong the realistic 
stories; these must of necessity be 
wholesome in their interpretation of life, 
accurate and true in detail, possible in 
development. The authors of these 
stories must know the conditions of life 
they set forth and have ability to appeal 
to the child’s interest. With the Indians 
ain the Rockies, by J. W. Schultz, is a 
good example of this type. It makes a 
tremendous appeal in its very realistic 
portrayal of the interesting experiences 
and adventures: of two boys and their 
primitive mode of life in the mountains. 
There are many dramatic situations and 
incidents in the story, among them en- 
counters with the forces of nature, with 
the Indians and with wild animals. Liét- 
tle Smoke, by W. O. Stoddard, is full of 
stirring adventures, is replete with vivid 
portrayal of Indian mode of thought, 
life, traditions, and superstitions, and 
makes a strong appeal to the boy who 
likes the element of reality of charac- 
ters. The Young Alaskans, by Emerson 
Hough, tells the varied fortunes and 
misfortunes of three typical, active 
American boys, who were lost at sea in 
a fog. The appeal here is the adventure 
element. 

Some stories that have a realistic 
background are often given a romantic 
treatment. The atmosphere is one of 
first hand information, the events imag: 








bho 
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inative, even sometimes sensational. To 
this group belong the Japanese story 
Kaibun Daizin, by Gensai Murai, a nar- 
rative based upon the life of a famous 
Japanese merchant of the 


18th cen- 
tury, who by his shrewdness and 
Sagacity, enthusiasm and _ singleness 
of purpose achieved _ success. The 


romantic treatment in this story be- 
comes very evident when Bunkichi, the 
hero, plans to kill the huge shark, that 
works such havoc among the natives. 
The Express Messenger, by Cy Warman, 
also in this group, is a collection of 
eleven short stories, characterized by 
sensational events and intense dramatic 
situations. Western railroad incidents 
form the central theme of these stories, 
which reveal the author as very much 
at home with his subject. 

In the third group belong the purely 
romantic stories—‘‘heroes of romance 
ride abroad in quest of adventure.” 
Graceful sentiments mingle with heroic 
or adventurous deeds and transport the 
reader to realms peopled with delight- 
ful fancies. The well-known and highly 
adventurous story of search for treasure 
buried by Captain Flint and his associ- 
ates, so essentially romantic in treat- 
ment, literally carries away the read- 
er, young or old, with the interest 
of the narrative. Vivid scenes of 
pirate life and ways of buccaneers, 
thrilling situations, -hairbreadth  es- 
capes—who has not felt them, or who 
does not remember the _ distinctly 
picturesque and highly individual char- 
acters, with their peculiarly fitting char- 
acteristics, that roam through its pages? 
Another dook in this group, The Story 
of Grettir, by Allen French, is strong in 
the supernatural eiement. Grettir, the 
Strong, the outlaw, said to be the 
strongest man who ever lived in Ice- 
land, wrestles with the ghost in the bar- 
row, rids the. country from pests and 
trolls, and performs other deeds of 
valor. Jim Davis, by John Masefield, 
another type of dramatic story, can 
claim decided value, because of its deli- 
cate charm and elements which cultivate 
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and stimulate the child’s imaginaticn. 
The acquaintance of Jim with the smug- 
glers, who ply their nefarious trade be- 
tween England and France and Spain, 
in the 19th century, might raise a ques- 
tion in ethics were it not for the fact 
made evident throughout that this is a 
tale of mere fancy. 

Romance, pure and simple, is delight- 
ful and legitimate reading. When, 
however, the theme or events of a story 
are romantic in themselves, but are pre- 
sented in such a realistic fashion that 
the reader interprets them as facts and 
conditions of life, the laws of truth are 
violated. Though stories of this type 
are often well-intentioned, they are per- 
nicious because of the false picture they 
show of life. Examples of this type cf 
book are found in the Alger books. 

““A boy’s heart craves a hero; and he 
believes in his hero.”’ Here is a group 
of stories which may show great char- 
acter development, for the interest ofteu 
centers around a single character and 
leaves a fine and wholesome feeling in 
the mind of those who read them. In 
Rolf and the Viking’s Bow, by Allen 
French, we have an _ Icelandic hero 
through whose high sense of justice and 
self-mastery right prevails over wrong 
in a family feud. Here are also to be 
found friendship, real adventure, and 
great physical prowess coupled with true 
nobility and greatness of character. 
Kanana, in The Lance of Kanana, by 
H. W. French, branded as a coward, 
even traitor by his people, accomplishes 
his purpose at the supreme sacrifice cof 
his life, but not before passing through 
many hardships and doing many heroic 
deeds. This interesting tale of the des- 
ert combines deep feeling with literary 
charm. The Long Exile, by Leo Tolstoi, 
a human document the tragic theme of 
which lays great stress on the spiritual 
effects of the hardships and struggles of 
a Siberian exile, who was banished un- 
justly and denied all that the human 
heart holds dear, is achieved with the 
author’s usual and charming simplicity 
of style and sincerity of intention. How- 
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ard Pyle’s Men of Iron, is compelling in 
its interest and uncommonly refreshing 
in its atmosphere. The main interest in 
this tale lies in the character develop- 
ment of the hero, making its strongest 
appeal to courage, the righting of 
wrongs, and other manly qualities. 

Some books are in themselves not 
worth much, but because of their diver- 
sity of interests lead to books of varied 
character. They are the so-called step- 
ping stones or working up stories, and 
their aim can be made to elevate the 
reading taste of boys. They must be 
true to life in detail, and their final 
achievement must be possible. It is this 
that differentiates them from the Alger 
books. These are the books that will 
attract those boys who like to read, but 
whose taste for better reading is as yet 
unformed or dormant. The books by 
William Drysdale, The Fast Mail, Beach 
Patrol, and others, can be put to good 
use for this purpose. 

Among the best books for the boy are 
the ones that enlarge his world and 
broaden his horizon. The _ historical 
story does this, as perhaps no other kind 
of literature does. Some historical stor- 
ies are merely adventure stories with a 
historical setting, and appeal to the 
child’s love of adventure, on account of 
their dramatic element, contain little or 
no true background of history, and are 
often romantic stories with realistic 
treatment. They possess little value. 
Others, accurately describe events which 
happened in a definite period, as Jed, by 
W. L. Goss, and The Adventures of 
Akbar, by Annie Steel, the latter being 
a story of a baby prince of India. The 
best, however, are those narratives, 
which are often not historically true in 
regard to incident, yet which portray a 
true picture of the life and correctly re- 
flect the atmosphere and customs of the 
times, as the romances of Scott and 
Cooper. 

Clara E. Rolfs, W. L. S., 1916. 
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A Poetry Hour for Children 


A revived interest in poetry is being 
felt very generally today among all 
classes of people. What are you doing 
to arouse this same interest among the 
children? 

The boy or girl does not read poetry 
easily and will not from choice take a 
book of poems home from the library, 
but even the most prosaic child enjoys 
hearing them read aloud. A _ poetry 
hour in the library will do a great deal 
to arouse enthusiasm for this too un- 
popular class of literature. The lib- 
rarian can gather the children once a 
week, or oftener, and read to them from 
some of the good collections and anthol- 
ogies compiled especially for young peo- 
ple. Wiggin’s Posy Ring and Golden 
Numbers, Thacher’s Listening Child, 
Repplier’s Book of Famous Verse, Steven- 
son’s Home Book of Verse for Young 
Folks, and Chisholm’s Golden Staircase 
are all recommended. 

If the librarian does not feel that she 
herself loves poetry well enough to be 
able to awaken a corresponding inter- 
est in the children perhaps some one 
in the town who is a poetry enthusiast 
will be glad of an opportunity to assist 
in this work. Let children of all ages 


_come to the poetry hour but have the 


meeting as informal as possible. One 
must make a wide selection of poems in 
order to fit each age. For the little ones 
Mother Goose rhymes, Lear’s nonsense 
verses, and Stevenson’s Child’s. Garden 
of Verses are always suitable. What 
child can resist cs 


“The Owl and the Pussy-cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat” 


or Field’s 


“The gingham dog and the calico cat 
Side by side on the table sat.” 


Then there are the story or narrative 
poems for the more active boy or girl 
of eight or twelve years. Longfellow’s 
King Robert of Sicily, Whittier’s Bar- 
bara Frietchie, Macaulay’s Horatius, 
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Browning’s Hervé Riel and Scott’s Loch- 
invar are a few of the many one may 
choose. Every boy and girl will feel a 
thrill on hearing patriotic poems such 
as Campbell’s Ye Mariners of England 
or Bennett’s The Flag goes by: 


“Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by!” 


There are the more romantic poems 
for boys and girls in the ‘‘teens.’”’ The 
Boy’s Percy will furnish some delightful 
ballads for this group. Chevy Chase, 
Bonnie Earl of Murray, King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury are always 
popular and the more modern Song of 
Sherwood by Alfred Noyes is charming: 


“Sherwood in the twilight, is Robin Hood 
awake? 

Gray and ghostly shadows are. gliding 
through the brake; 

Shadows of the dappled deer, dreaming of 
the dawn, 

Dreaming of a shadowy man that winds a 
shadowy horn. 


Robin Hood is here again: All his merry 
thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering through 
the leaves, 

Calling as he used to call, faint and far 
away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break 
of day.” 


Lyrical poems are loved by all ages, 
and one can draw on Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Burns, and many others. It is 
well to remember such special days as 
Arbor Day, Washington’s birthday, 
Christmas, etc., and choose appropriate 
selections. Each season, too, has its 
own poems. For instance, there is Mar- 
tin’s beautiful spring song: 


“Have you seen an apple orchard in the 
spring? 

In the spring? 

An English apple orchard in the spring? 
When the spreading leaves are hoary 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis sings its story, 

In the spring.” 
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Lovejoy’s Poetry of the Seasons will 
suggest timely poems. 

The children learn to love the poetry 
hour and when, quite unconsciously, 
they grow to love poetry for itself they 
possess a priceless gift. There is per- 
haps no other taste which gives so rich 
an intellectual joy all through life, and 
it is one rarely acquired in mature 
years. 

Faith L. Allen, Children’s Librarian 
Madison Free Library. 


Magazines for Children 


The question of what magazines to 
supply for children’s use is a hardy per- 
ennial, coming up annually as fresh and 
sturdy as though every flower had not 
been plucked the year before. 

The magazine habit has such a grip 
upon grown-ups that librarians find it 
hard to keep in mind that children do 
not seek the latest printed work unless 
that taste is cultivated, nor do they pre- 
fer their literary feasts in tabloid torm. 
To be sure, the impulse to imitate his 
elders leads the modern child to pounce 
upon the evening paper and devour the 
sickly sweets of the children’s corner, 
but perhaps the home does not afford a 
variety of children’s books. The library 
does, and it is here that the men and 
women of tomorrow must learn to dis- 
criminate in their choice of reading mat- 
ter by the habitual use of the best. We 
cannot be too careful in our choice for 
them. 

In the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 8:35 
(February, 1912) will be found an ex- 
cellent article by Maud van Buren on 
children’s magazines. It merits re-read- 
ing, being sound in principle and prac- 
tical in application. While Miss van 
Buren mentions several magazines not 
found now in many children’s rooms she 
recommends but three, St. Nicholas, 
Youth’s Companion and Popular Mechan- 
ics, adding that “they furnish sufficient 
mediocrity without adding those of 
lesser value.” 

Periodicals vary as do policies in lib- 
rary work, and in order to keep in touch 
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with the latest thought along this line 
letters were sent recently to seven lib- 
raries asking what periodicals were used 
in the children’s rooms of their 
branches. The problem of the branch 
library is almost identical with that of 
the small library, and the list of periodi- 
cals taken by each of the seven libraries 
represents the judgment of a group of 
children’s librarians. In one library a 
special conference on children’s peri- 
odicals was held by the children’s li- 
brarians befcre sending the list to the 
Commission. ° 

St. Nicholas. Listed by all, with notes 
that (with Youth’s Companion) “it has 
kept a sufficiently high standard to live 
through several generations of chil- 
dren,” that it “is inevitable for a small 
library,” that “if a library is to sub- 
scribe to only one this is, of course, the 
choice.” Used in every branch in the 
seven libraries. 

Youth’s Companion. See first note 
above. Other notes show that it is 
taken in most but not all branches. 
One library reports “‘tried cutting it out 
in branches where it was little used, but 
invariably it was missed by some con- 
stant reader,’’ another that ‘“‘it satisfies 
the desire for a weekly although some- 
times not very interesting,” and again, 
“not as good as formerly.” 

Boy’s Life. Began publication 1911 
as the official organ of the Boy Scouts. 
This was not listed by two libraries, and 
by others as used in “some of their 
branches.” Notes were to the effect 
that it “is not at all remarkable but im- 
proved in the last year,” and “I doubt 
whether it is necessary except to meet 
the Boy Scout demand.” 

Popular Mechanics. Listed as used in 
all or most of the branches of the vari- 
ous libraries. Notes were that “it is 
read eagerly by the boys and in spite of 
the scrappiness is very desirable,’ and 
that it is “an adult magazine suited to 
the use of boys and girls.” 

Something To Do. Listed by three lib- 
raries as used “in some branches.” 
“Little magazine for quite young chil- 
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dren * * * we find is well liked 
by both the children and the parents.”’ 

Littie Folks was listed by two libraries 
and American Boy by but one. Everyland 
was listed by one as having ‘‘consider- 
able good material in it but rather more 
of a magazine for parents and teachers 
to use with children than for the chil- 
dren themselves.” 

Magazines designed for adults, but 
useful for big boys and girls. Back 
numbers are often placed in the chil- 
dren’s rooms, thus keeping the subscrip- 
tions down to one. Of these the Na- 
tional Geographic is listed five times 
(some numbers must be used with care), 
Scientific American four times, its Sup- 
plement twice, World’s Work four times, 
Independeit once, Literary Digest twice. 
Illustrated London News is listed four 
times but is too expensive for small lib- 
rary use. 

These lists and notes so kindly fur- 
nished by some of the foremost workers 
in the country will be of the greatest 
service to the librarians of Wisconsin, 
and we beg to express our appreciation 
of the hearty cooperation thus accorded 
by the heads of the children’s depart- 
ments of the Brooklyn, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
and Seattle public libraries. J. W. 


Turn the Children Loose in the Library 


The Sheboygan public schools and the 
library are working out a new idea in 
cooperation this year. Prof. C. M. Barr, 
of the Milwaukee Normal, said at a 
teachers’ meeting early this fall that he 
thought it would be a splendid thing to 
“turn children loose’’ in the public lib- 
rary for an hour of school time now and 
then, thus encouraging them to read. 
This idea was welcomed by all who 
heard it, and the Longfellow school was 
the first to carry it out. Already four 
teachers from this school have brought 
their classes to the library, and two 
from other schools have also acted upon 
Prof. Barr’s suggestion. 

The entire class reports to its teacher 
at the library, at a time convenient to 
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both the teacher and the librarian. The 
childrens librarian briefly explains the 
arrangement of the books, citing an ex- 
ample here and there, the “Little 
Cousin” series for travel, an attractive 
handicraft book, or the exciting story of 
General Custer’s life to illustrate biog- 
raphy. Of course the manner of pre- 
senting this necessarily differs with the 
age of the children, pointing out to the 
older ones the arrangement of the 
shelves while the attention of the 
younger ones is directed to their ap- 
pearance. 

The following plan has been used suc- 
cessfully with the younger grades. An 
orderly and a very disorderly shelf, side 
by side; are pointed out, and the class is 
asked which one looks the better and 
why; then one child arranges the dis- 
orderly one the way it should be. This 
naturally appeals to the children, and 
they are very prompt and positive in 
their suggestions as to the trouble and 
its remedy. ‘ 

The signs on the cases and the shelves 
are especially noted, and different chil- 
dren are asked to find a book according 
to the signs, such as a history of the 
United States or a book on electricity. 

After this brief lesson the class is 
“turned loose’ and the pupils have a 
very happy time. Many eagerly choose 
their favorite story and are lost in its 
pages for the rest of the hour; while 
some, who are not ‘book worms,” just 
browse about investigating many books 
they have never before noticed. A few 
of each group are new to the library, 
and are very proud to be personally con- 
ducted about the building, quite over- 
come at seeing so many books at one 
time. 

Laura S. Caton, W. L. S., 1917. 


An Afternoon in a Library 


Mary I. Davis, Librarian of Lorain Branch, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the author of this article. 
It appeared in the Cleveland Women for 
Dec. 1, 1917, under the title An Afternoon 
in a Branch Library, but is so unmistakably 
an afternoon in any library that it is quoted 
here. 
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“An old gentleman in a worn over- 
coat nodded over the daily paper in the 
reference room, a tired looking woman 
with a large handbag, evidently contain- 
ing samples, was reading a magazine. 
In the far corner, two boys who had 
probably lost their jobs, were turning 
over the pages of the illustrated week- 
lies. A club member busily copied notes 
from a pile of bound magazines. The 
library assistants, ‘with heads down, 
were all busily working. \ 

“There was an air of quiet serenity | 


about the place that made one long to 
browse among the orderly books upon } 


the shelves. 7 

“Suddenly a succession of wild 
whoops was heard in the distance. 
Nearer they came, and a scurrying of 
feet was heard on the steps—School 
was out! 

“The desk assistant hastily put away 
the fine notices she had been writing, 
glanced quickly over the desk to see 
that pencils, pads, and slips were in or- 
der, and settled herself for the coming 
onslaught. The branch librarian pulled 
down her roll top desk and rose to her 
feet. 

“In they came with a rush! Breath- 
less, red cheeked, they made for the re- 
ceiving desk. Down upon the desk 
came a book with a whack! ‘I beat. 
Tol’ y’u I would,’ triumphantly panted 
a freckled faced youngster. ‘Shsh,’ 
murmured the desk assistant. ‘You 
must be quiet here, you know.’ ‘Aren’t 
you going to take off your hat!’ she 
added in a still lower tone. 

“In less time than it takes to tell it, 
the room swarmed with children. 

“**My sister wants a good love story. 
She is twenty-three years old and she 
says that last one was too slow.’ 

‘Give me two mystery stories for my 
father. Something lively. He’s night 
watchman in a factory.’ 

“Say, have you got Red Peppers 
hot?’ ‘No-o, but we have Red Pepper 
Burns?’ suggested the librarian. ‘Oh, 
yes, that’s it. Knew it was something 
warm.’ 
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“Hurrying hither and thither, the 
branch librarian hardly paused to sat- 
isfy one borrower before she was wing- 
ing her way across the room in search 
of material for another. 

“A high school pupil with a long list 
of required reading approached. ‘Miss 
Page, will you give me a book from this 
list? The shortest one, please,’ she 
added. 

“*Pardon me, Miss Page?’ interrupt- 
ed the children’s librarian, ‘is Mike Mul- 
doon’s time up or is he to stay away 
from the library another week?’ As 
the branch librarian turned to adjust 
Mike’s sentence she was conscious of a 
smiling, prettily dressed lady bearing 
down upon her. 

“Oh, Miss Page, can you give me 
something on the favorite flowers of the 
poets? You know I just love flowers, 
and I thought that would be such a nice 
response for roll call. I haven’t much 
time—.’ Dazed for the moment the 
librarian caught her breath. 

“ “How would it do to quote the poets 
themselves? Many of them have writ- 
ten poems on flowers,’ she hazarded. 

“*Why, yes, that would be just 
sweet,’ was the response, and the lib- 
rarian much relieved turned in the di- 
rection of the poetry collection. 

“<“T want to take ‘“‘liberries,’’’ piped 
a little voice. The librarian led the way 
to the children’s room, but the chil- 
dren’s librarian was surrounded, so the 
branch librarian started to show the lit- 
tle applicant how to sign her card. A 
small boy, eager to air his knowledge, 
volunteered: “I can show her how. You 
have to have your father sign his name 
down here. My father is a grafter,’ he 
added proudly. The librarian wondered 
what his father would say if he knew 
his son was exposing him in that fash- 
ion. 

“Just then a voice from the group 
surrounding the children’s librarian was 
heard: ‘Please, teacher wants ten 
books on grapes in Europe.’ A smile 
flashed over the heads of the children, 
for diligent search on a previous occa- 
sion had revealed just one short para- 
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graph on the subject in the whole 
branch collection, and how expand that 
into ten books? 

“*What do you suppose this is?’ 
asked the children’s librarian, extricat- 
ing herself from the group. ‘The child 
says she copied it as the teacher read it 
off,’ and she tendered a paper on which 
was written the strangest looking words 
‘Bengalan flankion.’ ‘Oh,’ she gasped, 
‘it’s Benjamin Franklin,’ and hurried off 
with a twinkle in her eye. 

“Say, can I get a book if I don’t 
know my number. I know my name,’ 
said a boy’s voice. ‘Yes, just go to the 
side desk—’ ‘Why, Tom, what is the 
matter?’ as a small boy with streaming 
eyes came towards her. 

‘* ‘Oh,’ sniffed Tom, ‘I left my skates 
in the hall and now they’re gone.’ 

“As the librarian passed the receiving 
desk on the way to investigate Tom’s 
complaint, a very positive voice was de- 
claring, ‘Yes, but I know I drew that 
book on Friday; I never come on any 
other day. Your stamps must be wrong. 
Of course I don’t mind paying the fine, 
but—’ It took some time to smooth 
out both these wrinkles but Tony’s 
hearty, ‘Say, Miss Page, that was a 
dandy book you gave me last time. Can 
you give me another just like it?’ re- 
stored flavor to existence. 

“Make Timothy come home.’ The 
librarian knew it was Katherine even 
before she looked down into the wistful 
little face, for every night came the 
same plea. Timothy never wanted to go 
home, but would sit for hours, oblivious 
to all the world, following the fortunes 
of King Arthur and his knights or shar- 
ing the adventures of Robin Hood. 

‘‘*«But where is Timothy?’ queried the 
librarian, as she looked around. She 
was about to conclude that Timothy had 
gone this time of his own accord, when 
a slight movement from under the book 
rack caught her eye. There, stretched 
at full length on the lower shelf, his 
precious book before him, lay Timothy. 
Somehow the edge that she had been 
striving to keep out of her voice all that 
busy afternoon disappeared of its own 
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accord, and though limp and weary as 
she mounted the stairs to the staff room, 
the vision of Timothy hiding under the 
rack, stayed with her and was wonder- 
fully comforting.”’ 


Silhouette Game and Drawing Contest 


“The ‘Silhouette game’ and ‘Drawing 
contest’ were used in one of the 
branches of the Free library of Phila- 
delphia. The silhouette game is a guess- 
ing game, and was made in the form of 
a poster with ‘Guess Who We Are’ at 
the top. There were three blank places 
in which were placed silhouettes of il- 
lustrations from various-books, cut from 
black paper and mounted on light paper 
measuring about three and one-half by 
four and one-half inches. The notice, 
‘Put your name and the name of the 
figures on a piece of paper and drop it 
into the box. If you guess correctly 
your name will be put on the Honor 
Roll,’ was printed under these pictures. 
Under this was ‘the Honor Roll’ in large 
letters, beneath which was pasted, at 
the end of each week, a typewritten list 
of the children’s names. A small box in 
which a slit had been cut was placed at 
one side of the poster to receive the 
answers. 


“The first week were posted pictures from 
The Goops, Alice in Wonderland, East o’ the 
Sun and West o’ the Moon; the second week, 
The Tar Baby, Puss in Boots, and The Lit- 
tle Lame Prince; the following week, The 
Elephant’s Child, Singing, from Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses, and Rip Van 
Winkle were tried. 

“The books containing these illustrations 
were not allowed to circulate during the 
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contest. Most of them were on the tables 
as the rule was that no questions were to be 
answered. The children were expected to re- 
fer to these books to prove whether they had 
guessed right or not. 

“This game could be used in many ways, 
substituting famous. pictures, buildings, 
photographs of great men and women, 
authors, etc. 

“The fourth week a drawing contest was 
tried. The children were told to draw free 
hand from some book in the children’s room, 
and their drawings would be posted at the 
end of the week. The drawings were posted 
with a notice reading as follows: ‘Choose 
the drawing you think is the best. Put its 
number on a piece of paper with your name 
and drop it into the box. The picture get- 
ting the greatest number of votes will re- 
ceive a blue ribbon and a place of honor on 
the Bulletin Board.’ A list of the artists’ 
names was also placed on the board and the 
number of votes each received, helping to 
mitigate any lingering pangs of disappoint- 
ment. More boys than girls entered the con- 
tests. During both of these games there was 
no confusion, as paper and stubs of pencils 
were always to be found in boxes under the 
bulletin board, saving the annoyance of hav- 
ing children running to the desk.” 

American Library Annual, 1916-17 


Guessing Contest at Wellesley 
“‘An interesting experiment has been 
tried in the children’s room of the li- 
brary at Wellesley, Mass. Picture covers 
of books purchased during the year, the 
titles being removed, have been placed 
on the bulletin boards three at a time, 
and the children have been allowed to 
guess what book is represented. They 
could look on the shelves constantly to 
help decide, and each child could vote 
once. At the end of the contest a book 
was presented to the boy and the girl 
guessing the largest number.” 
American Library Annual, 1916-17 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of 


the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists 


can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient 


reference. 


War and Peace 


Liebknecht, Karl. Militarism. 1917. 
178p. Huebsch $1 net. 172 
“A striking arraignment of militarism, em- 
phasizing especially the use of the army by 
the capitalist class against the proletariat. 
Some discussion of conditions in the United 
States, using Hillquit as authority.” Trans- 
lated from the 1904 German original, which 
caused the author’s imprisonment. Inter- 
esting at the present time, but not essential 
in small libraries. 


Civic and Social Problems 


American academy of political and so- 
cial science. The world’s food 
(Annals, Nov. 1917). 1917. 313p. 
Am. acad. $1 net. 338 

Considered by experts the most useful pub- 
lication to date on the subject, containing 
thirty-five articles by authorities which sur- 
vey the whole field—food supply, the food 
situation with the neutrals, food for the 

Allies, food utilization and conservation, pro- 

duction and marketing plans for next year, 

price control. Kellogg & Taylor's book 
points out the problem; this volume gives 
definite information. 


Kellogg, Vernon, & Taylor, A. E. The 
food problem. 1917. 213p. Mac- 
millan $1.25 net. 338 


An important work by two members of 
the Food Administration, presenting (in 
part 1) the food situation, the methods of 
food control in the European countries and 
their success and a review of our own efforts, 
and (in part 2) making a study of nutrition 
as related to the food problem. In a brief 
preface Mr. Hoover says: “A failure to 
solve this problem with its thousand com- 
plexities will certainly involve a failure to 
solve the war problem in the only way we 
and the civilized world must have it solved.” 


Kilner, W. G., & MacElroy, A. J. The 
cantonment manual. 1917. 307p. 


illus. Appleton $1 net. 355 
Brief manual for new recruits, filled with 


information and advice, from setting-up ex- 
ercises to hat cords and bugle calls. An 
“Easy road to French” occupies fifty pages. 


Home Economics 


Abt, I. A. The baby’s food. 1917. 
143p. Saunders $1.25 net. 649 
A book of recipes for the baby’s and young 
child’s food: beverages, milk preparations, 
broths and soups, gruels, and the most simple 
preparations of the ordinary food constitu- 
ents for the growing child. A useful book 
for the nurse or dietitian, or for the mother 
who knows what to select. Author is an 
authority on children’s diseases, 


Home crafts of 
today and yesterday. 1917. 170p. 
Harper $1 net. 640 

Almost too comprehensive to be practical, 
but gives a brief survey of the handicrafts 
field and offers some information and ideas 
not in Priestman and other books. There 
are some excellent books on some of the 
crafts having brief chapters here, which 
should be very useful in small towns having 
girls’ clubs—after war work is over. 


Buchanan, Florence. 


Franks, Mrs. T. Q. The margin of hap- 
piness. 1917. 235p. Putnam 
$1.50 net. 640 

General, popular chapters for the average 
woman, emphasizing the woman’s need of 
greater business ability in general and spe- 
cially the necessity of making a serious pro- 
fession of housekeeping. There are many 
good, timely hints on buying food, studying 
food values, and cooking, all to the end that 

a saving of time and money, and preserving 

health, give a wider margin of happiness. 

Similar in purpose to Frederick’s The new 

housekeeping, but less definite in its informa- 

tion and covering a little different fleld. 


MacNutt, J. S. The modern milk prob- 


lem in sanitation, economics and 
agriculture. 1917. 258p._ illus. 
Macmillan $2 net. 614.32 


A timely book, explaining why there is a 
milk problem, but more useful for the stu- 
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dent than for the housewife or the baby’s 
nurse. Rosenau’s Milk problem (1912) is 
more complete though now a little out of 
date. The bibliography (6p.) and the appen- 
dix material are excellent. 


Fine Arts 


Brower, Harriette. Piano mastery, 2d 
series. 1917. 273p. illus. Stokes 
$1.75 net. 786 

Musicians who found the first book stimu- 
lating will want this, which is in the same 
form. Of the twenty-four pianists who de- 
scribe their teaching or playing methods, 
several are American—Percy Grainger, John 

Powell, Arthur Shattuck, Mrs. MacDowell, 

Mrs. Beach, Ethel Newcomb and Kate 

Chittenden. 


Burleigh, Louise. The community 
theatre. 1917. 188p. Little 
$1.50 net. 792 


A plea for the establishment of community 
theaters as a factor in democracy and na- 
tional unity, illustrating their values through 
discussions of the various adaptations of 
the idea in recent years, and of successful 
community pageants and plays. Practical 
chapters tell how to organize and what can 
be done with little means. Appendix gives 
a@ list of community or little theaters. 


Dickinson, T. H. The insurgent the- 
atre. 1917. 251p. Huebsch $1.25 
net. 792 
A careful study of the “new theater,” re- 
viewing its early history and discussing the 
various forms in existence now—the little 
theaters, children’s theater, dramatic labora- 
tories, outdoor players, traveiing theaters, 
dramatic societies, the Drama Leagues, etc. 
Written from the inside and in rather didac- 
tic style, it is less suited to the casual in- 
quirer’s need than Burleigh, but has far 
greater value for any one interested in the 
future of the stage and in the present plight 
of our small cities and towns. An appendix 
contains the play lists of thirty-two little 
theaters. 


Hamilton, Clayton. Problems of the 
playwright. 1917. 339p. Holt 
$1.60 net. 792 

A collection of magazine articles which 
present ‘‘the kaleidoscopic fleld of contem- 
porary drama from various points of view,” 
and are of interest to satisfy the reader’s 
curiosity as to the author’s opinion of cer- 
tain plays or playwrights, rather than of 
value as dramatic criticism. The majority 
of recent and contemporary plays are no- 
ticed. 
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Mackay, Mrs. ©. D. The little theatre 
in the United States. 1917. 277p. 
Holt $2 net. 792 

Differs from Miss Burleigh’s book in be- 
ing limited to the little theaters and in giv- 
ing detailed information about every one 
concerning which Mrs. Mackay could find 
information. The list of new or significant 
plays given for each theater, the chapter on 
cost of maintenance and the full index make 
the book useful in any town considering the 

establishment of a little theater. Meets a 

real need to satisfy requests for the history 

of the little-theater movement. 


Biography 


Clemens, S. L. Mark Twain’s letters, 
arranged with comment by A. B. 
Paine. 2v. 1917. Harper $5 
net. 921 

These letters are most welcome to lovers 

of Mark Twain, and with the biographical 
summary and connecting comment they give 
a@ very adequate picture of his life and work 
and friends. They should not be bought in- 
stead of Mr. Paine’s biography, however, but 
to supplement it; and this fact puts the vol- 
umes in the class of luxuries in many libra- 
ries, 


Davis, R. H. Adventures and letters of 
Richard Harding Davis; ed. by C. 
B. Davis. 1917. 417p. illus. 
Seribner $2.50 net. 921 
No one who has followed the career of 
Richard Harding Davis will be disappointed 
in this selection of letters, connected with 
excellent explanatory comment by his 
brother. They begin with college days in 
1880 and finish in 1916, when Mr. Davis was 
stricken in the midst of active work for the 
Allies. He seems never to have been too 
busy with newspaper correspondence, in 
whatever part of the world, to write to his 
mother and brother, and it is these delight- 
ful home letters which form the bulk of the 
book. 


Inness, George, jr. Life, art and let- 
ters of George Inness. 1917. 290p. 
illus. Century $4 net. 921 

The reader does not need to be a student 
or even a great lover of art in order to en- 
joy this vivid and intimate picture of the 
greatest of our landscape painters, who was 
as original and unique in his life as in his 
art. The son who tells the story was his 
father’s pupil as well as congenial compan- 
ion, and yet he is able to look at the artist’s 
work in a detached, impartial manner, and 
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to describe it in a way to make the book very 
valuable to students. There are many fine 
reproductions of Inness’ paintings and of a 
few photographs. A book to own if possible. 


Matthews, Brander. These many years. 
1917. 4638p. Scribner $3 net. 
921 


A very agreeable survey of the sixty years 
of an American literary man, who though he 
has not achieved fame as the author of a 
great play—his chief ambition—has, as These 
many years amply proves, won a satisfying 
harvest of pleasure as a writer, a friend of 
literary lights on two continents, and a 
teacher of literature. He gives an interest- 
ing picture of New York in the '60s, ’70s 
and ’80s, specially as a literary and dra- 
matic center, and tells many good stories of 
himself and his friends, in Paris, where he 
spent many years, and in London, as well as 
at home. Good reading for the young aspir- 
ant in authorship, both for content and style. 


Morley, John. Recollections. 2v. 1917. 
Macmillan $7.50 net. 921 
These two volumes are of exceeding inter- 
est to one versed in literature or in English 
public affairs and men during the last forty 
years; they are of significant importance in 
their survey of the work with which Mr. 
Morley’s long and useful public life has been 
filled, and even more rich in his reminis- 
cence and appraisal of writers and states- 
men, such as Gladstone, Lord Acton, Balfour, 
Campbell-Bannerman, Chamberlain, Har- 
court, Mill, Parnell, Roseberry, Meredith, 
Matthew Arnold, and Leslie Stephen. The 
problems of Home Rule and India naturally 
occupy a large place. In many libraries the 
work will have a very limited reading, but if 
possible it should be at the disposal of 
those few who will find in it food for 
thought and discussion, and a better under- 
standing of the British people and their 
problems. 


Ravage, M. E. An American in the 
making. 1917. 266p. Harper 
$1.40 net. 921 

The experiences of a young Roumanian 
Jew who joined a “To-America-on-foot” 
movement from a Rumanian village, incited 
by the visit of a native who had prospered 
in America. His disillusion upon arriving 
here, his struggle for existence in New York 
as bartender and sweatshop worker, his fight 
for education and final acceptance as a com- 
rade by the students of the University of 

Missouri are depicted with a remarkable 

command of English idioms and American 

sense of humor. “The last quarter of the 
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book answers the question, ‘What effect will 
@ course at a western university have upon 
a young Jewish radical, a graduate of the 
slums, with an eastern European back- 
ground?’ The answer makes one wish that 
more earnest young immigrants could some- 
how be sent to western colleges and univer- 
sities.”—Nation. 


Roof, K. M. The life and art of Wil- 
liam Merritt Chase. 1917. 352p. 
illus. Scribner $4 net. 921 

A sympathetic but hardly adequate biog- 
raphy, full of the doings of Chase and his 
artist friends during that interesting period 
when he was studying and, later, finding his 
place in the art life of New York City. 

Though a considerably larger volume than 

the Inness, it fails to give as clear a picture 

of the man or as definite an idea of his art. 

The author was at one time a pupil, and she 

gives an interesting account of his methods 

of teaching. Fully illustrated. 


Fiction 


Austin, Mary. The sturdy oak. 1917. 
346p. Holt $1.40 net. 

“A very amusing story of the conversion 
of a man to belief in suffrage during a politi- 
cal campaign. The details of the campaign 
work are so inaccurate and impossble that 
they are the funniest part of the book.” 
Each of the fourteen chapters is by a differ- 
ent author, all successful novelists. The pro- 
ceeds of the book will be devoted to the cause 
of equal suffrage. 


Brubaker, Howard. Ranny. 1917. 
3826p. Harper $1.40 net. 

Records the ambitious little journeys into 
life and experience of an enterprising eight- 
year-old boy who is, in the manner discov- 
ered by pedagogues, repeating rapidly the 
history of the race in his-own original but 
much hampered way. A worthy second to 
Penrod, though quite different. Appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Couperus, Louis. The twilight of the 
souls. 1917. 370p. Dodd $1.50 
net. 

The third in the series “Book of small 
souls,” and not recommended except for ma- 
ture readers. The drama of the Van Lowe 
family has truly reached the “twilight” act, 
and the volume is permeated with melancholy 
and spiritual despair. In the fourth volume 
Adrian is to become the central and one 
triumphant figure. 
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Dodge, H. I. Skinner’s baby. i917. 
244p. Houghton $1.25 net. 

Among other things Skinner teaches his 
baby to box, but the first blow he deals has 
far-reaching effects and almost brings his 
father to financial ruin. A slight story spun 
out from an episode and not equal to the 
earlier tale. 


Gibbs, George. The secret witness. 
1917. 402p. Appleton $1.50 net. 
An exciting tale beginning with the sup- 
posed war plot in Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand’s garden, which is overheard by an 
Austrian countess and a member of the Brit- 
ish embassy in Vienna. They are loyal to 
their own governments, despite their love for 
each other, but obstacles swiftly arise to pre- 
vent the whole performance of duty, secret 
service agents kidnap one and imprison the 
other, and the story develops in a decidedly 
Zendaesque style. 


Ingram, E. M. The twice American. 
1917. 336p. Lippincott $1.35 net. 
“A New York newsboy’s romantic career 
and rise to power in Brazil. Because of 
aid at a critical time to his adopted land, 
citizenship is bestowed upon him, making 
him the ‘twice American.’ He takes an ac- 
tive part in checking German propaganda. 
Plenty of thrills are furnished, and a pretty 
love interest.” 


Kelley, E. M. Turn about Eleanor. 
1917. 310p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.40 
net. 

A little New England girl, poor in ma- 
terial things but rich in mental endowment, 
is adopted by a group of young people who 
have varying theories about how she should 
be trained and confusingly different methods 
of living. Of course, she develops to suit 
her own strong nature, educates them and 
finally pairs them, and herself, off happily. 
Amusing, light and melodramatic. 


McKenna, Stephen. Sonia: between 
two worlds. 1917. 475p. Dor- 
an $1.50 net. 

“A novel of distinction and unusual merit. 
A man’s record of English social and politi- 
cal circles during the last thirty years, fol- 
lowing the careers of a group of friends 
through their public schoel days at Milton, 
undergraduate years at Oxford, and entrance 
into London life, down to the beginning of 
the war. Splendid characterizations make it 
an absorbingly interesting piece of fiction.” 
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Mason, A. E. W. The four corners of 
the world. 1917. 461p.  Scrib- 
ner $1.50 net. 

Thirteen stories of unusual flavor and 
widely varied in theme and setting. “Green 
paint” has material enough for a novel, and 
“The house of terror’ fully justifies its title. 


Mundy, Talbot. The winds of the 
world. 1917. 331p. Bobbs- 
Merrill $1.50 net. 

“Highly dramatic tale of the mysterious 
disappearance of a native officer in an In- 
dian regiment just at the outbreak of war 
and the clever means employed to make a 
suspected German spy show his hand. 
Would make a thrilling movie.” 


Nicholson, Meredith. A reversible Santa 
Claus. 1947. 177p. Hough- 
ton $1 net. 

Whimsical little story, in which a re- 
formed burglar has a relapse and is brought 
back to the paths of virtue by the small boy 
who chances to be in the automobile he runs 
off in. Will hardly answer to the demand 
for a Christmas story, and is perhaps not 
worth the small library’s purchase. 


Owen, C. D., pseud. (Mrs. C. H. Sne- 
deker) Seth Way. 1917. 4138p. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 

A well constructed story of the New Har- 
mony Community in Indiana, of which 
Thomas Say the scientist is made the hero 
and in which Audubon and Robert Owen and 
his sons figure. Its picture of pioneer days 
in the Ohio valley is vivid and thoroughly 
interesting. 


Stevenson, B. E. A king in Babyion. 
1917. 391p. Small $1.50 net. 

“A line of a poem, ‘When you were a king 
in Babylon and I was a Christian slave,’ 
furnishes a suggestion for a photoplay, and 
a company is collected and sets out for Egypt 
to secure a realistic setting for the film. 
The two leading characters enact their parts 
in so vivid a manner that the company is 
almost convinced that they are reincarna- 
tions of the Egyptian king whose tomb is 
being excavated nearby, and of his former 
favorite. Quite satisfactory for light read- 
ing.” 


Tompkins, J. W. At the sign of the 
oldest house. 1917. 218p. Bobbs- 
Merrill $1.50 net. 


A pretty little romance of the grand- 
daughter of the caretaker of “the oldest 
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house in America,” in St. Augustine. A 
gift-book with attractive illustrations; ex- 
pensive for its content. 


Train, Arthur. The world and Thomas 
Kelly. 1917. 434p. Scribner 
$1.50 net. 

“A nice lad with ability, but without so- 
cial position, attends Harvard, where he is 
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ignored among his classmates until his feats 
as a tennis player bring him sudden popu- 
larity. His head is turned and his ideals 
blurred by the flattery he receives as a ten- 
nis champion at college and in Newport so- 
cial circles. His mother’s death brings re- 
morse and a sharp turn-about. Appeared in 
Saturday Evening Post. Readable and sure 
to be popular.” 





POPULAR COPYRIGHTS: FICTION AND WAR BOOKS 


A selection of titles from those issued by Grosset & Dunlap and Burt (60c) 


since May, 1917. 


Grosset Popular Copyrights 


Adams. The clarion 

Atkinson. Johnny Appleseed 

Beck. The evidence in the case 

Bindloss. Harding of Allenwood 

Brainerd. Pegeen 

Dodge. Skinner’s dress suit 

Dowd. Polly of Lady Gay Cottage 

Eaton. The idyl of Twin Fires 

Elliott. Pals first 

Ferber. Emma McChesney & Co. 

Grayson. Hempfield 

Grey. ‘The rainbow trail 

Hall. Kitchener’s mob 

Harrison. Angela’s business 

Hay, Ian. The first hundred thousand 

Hay, John. The man who forget 

Huard. My home in the field of honour 

I accuse 

Knibbs. Sundown Slim 

Kyne. Cappy Ricks 

Lippman. Martha and Cupid 

London. John Barleycorn 

Valley of the moon 

Montgomery. Anne of Avonlea 

Norris. The rich Mrs. Burgoyne 

Story of Julia Page 

Poole. The harbor 

Powell. Fighting in Flanders 

Raine. Steve Yeager 

Rinehart. “K” 

Tompkins. Seed of the righteous 

Turcezynowicz. When the Prussians came to 
Poland 








Usher. Pan-Germanism 

Webster. The real adventure 
Wells. History of Mr. Polly 
White. Gray dawn 

Widdemer. Rose-garden husband 
Wilson. The man from home 


Burt Popular Copyrights 


Bassett. The taming of Zenas Henry 
Burnett. The lost prince 

Davis. Somewhere in France 
Deland. Around old Chester 

Lee. Aunt Jane 

Lincoln. Thankful’s inheritance 
Lynde. The real man 

Scientific Sprague 

Parker. The money master 

Smith. Felix O’Day 

Williamson. A soldier of the legion 





Every Boy’s Library (75c) 
1917 Additions 


Barbour. The half-back 

Cooper. Last of the Mohicans 

Doubleday. A gunner aboard the Yankee 

Johnson. Williams of West Point 

London. Cruise of the Dazzler 

Quirk. Boy Scouts of the Black Eagle 
patrol 

Stevenson. Kidnapped 

Tomlinson. Scouting with Daniel Boone 

Verne. 20,000 leagues under the sea 

Wallace. Ben Hur 
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THIRTY CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR FIRST PURCHASE, 1916-17 


Compiled by Faith L. Allen, Children’s Librarian, Madison (Wis.) Free Library 


These books have appeared in one or more of the bulletins of the Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Pittsburgh libraries or in New York Libraries. The list 
constitutes a supplement to those in the Wisconsin Bulletin. 


Adams, J. D. When mother lets us 
carpenter. 1916. Moffat 75c net. 


Altsheler, J. A. Shades of the wilder- 
ness: a story of Lee’s great stand 
(Civil War series) 1916. Apple- 
ton $1.30 net. 


Baldwin, James. Fifty famous rides 
and riders. 1916. Amer. bk. co. 
64c net. 

“Stories and narrative poems of heroes 
from history, legend, and fiction.”—Detroit, 

July 1917. 


Bullard, F. L. Tad and his father. 
1916. Little 50c net. 

“Simple narrative telling about the lad 
who was the constant companion of his 
father, President Lincoln, during the trying 
years of the civil war.’”—Open shelf, April 
1917. 


Collins. A. F. Book of electricity; writ- 
ten to conform to the tests of the 
boys scouts. 1916. Appleton $1 
net. 

“Contains chapters on electric lighting and 
heating, electric wiring and the measurement 
of electricity. Many illustrative diagrams.” 
—Pittsburgh, April 1917. 


Crump, Irving. Boys’ book of police- 
men. 1917. Dodd $1.35 net. 

“A graphic account of the way in which 
the members of the police force of a large 
city perform their duties. A companion 
volume of his Boys’ book of firemen.”’—Open 
shelf, November 1917. 


Boy scout fire fighters (Boy 


scout life series) 1917. Barse & 
Hopkins 75c net. 


Darling, E. B. Baldy of Nome. 1916. 
Penn $1.75 net. 
An Alaskan dog story. For older boys. 


Davison, G. L. Games and parties’ for 
children. 1916. Little $1 net. 


Dellenbaugh, F. S. George Armstrong 
Custer (True stories of great 
Americans) 1917. Macmillan 
50c net. 

“Intimate picture of General Custer, giv- 
ing a brief but spirited account of his life 
from the Battle of Bull Run to the massacre 
on the Little Bighorn.”—Open shelf, Novem- 
ber 1917. 


Deming, Mrs. T. O. American animal 
life. 1916. Stokes $2 net. 
“Describes fifty American wild animals 
that are most likely to interest children. 
There are twenty-four full-page color-plates 
after paintings in water-color, together with 
illustrations in black-and-white, by Edwin W. 
Deming.’"—Brooklyn, January 1917. 


Forbes, E. E., comp. Favourites of a 
nursery of seventy years ago, and 
some others of later date. 1916. 
Houghton $2 net. 

“This collection of nursery rhymes and 
ballads has been selected to preserve for the 
children of this century the quaint little 
stories and verses which were popular about 
a hundred years ago, and in later years of 
the nineteenth century.’’—Preface. 


Gilbert, Henry. Boys’ book of pirates. 
1916. Crowell $1.50 net. 
“History of pirates and piracy from the 
time of Caesar to Benito De Soto in the 
early nineteenth century. List includes 
Biackbeard and Captain Kidd.’’—Detroit, 
January 1917. 


Griffith, I.S. Woodwork for beginners. 
1916. Manual arts press 50c net. 


Hall, M. L., & Palmer, S. E. Story 
plays for little children, with 
music finger plays, and rhythms. 
1917. Lothrop $1.25 net. 


The work of two Cleveland kindergart- 
ners. 
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Hasbrouck, L. S. La Salle (True sto- 
ries of great Americans) 1916. 
Macmillan 50c net. 


Jewett, Mrs. F. G.. Health and safety. 
1916. Ginn 40c net. 

“Identical with Good health except for ad- 
ditional material on accidents and emer- 
gencies, and a few minor corrections and 
illustrations.’’-—Publisher. 


Klickmann, Flora, ed. The little girl’s 
knitting and crochet book. 1916. 
Stokes 75c net. 


McCarthy, Charles, & others, Elemen- 
tary civics. 1916. Thompson, 
Brown & co. 75c net. 

“Book for upper grades, planned for read- 
ing and discussion and furnished with ques- 
tions that call for thought and investigation. 
Some chapters are: Living together, How 
the city does its work, etc.”—Open shelf, 
June 1917. 


Mason, A. B. Tom Strong, Third: a 
story of the United States when 
railroads and the west were new. 
1916. Holt $1.30 net. 


Moses, Belle. Paul Revere, the torch- 
bearer of the Revolution. 1916. 
Appleton $1.35 net. 

“A well written narrative account of the 
life of Paul Revere telling how the Reveres 
came to Boston, about his boyhood, and the 
times which made the man, his patriotic 
ride and other services, his friends and as- 
sociates, his mechanical genius and his old 
age.’’-—Open shelf, November 1917. 


Olcott, Virginia. Plays for home, 
school and_ settlement. 1916. 
Moffat $1 net. 

“Six simple plays which require inexpen- 
sive costumes and few stage settings and 
are adaptable for either a large or small 
number of children. Author is director of 
dramatics of the School Settlement of Brook- 
lyn.”—Detroit, March 1917. 
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Poulsson, Emilie, & Poulsson, L. E. 
Top-of-the-world stories, tr. from the 
Scandinavian languages. 1916. 
Lothrop $1 net. 

“Hight tales—five from Topelius, the noted 

Finnish author, two from the Danish, one 

from the Norwegian.’’—Detroit, May 1917. 


Singmaster, Elsie. Emmeline. 1916. 
Houghton $1 net. 
A story of the battle of Gettysburg. 


The long journey. 1917. 
Houghton $1 net. 

“True story of adventures and hardships 
of a small band of immigrants who came 
from southern Germany two hundred years 
ago under the leadership of John Conrad 
Weiser.”—Open shelf, June 1917. 


Smith, N. A. Old, old tales from the 
old, old Book. 1916. Doubleday 
$1.50 net. 

Old Testament stories told simply but told 
in the language of the King James’ version 
as far as possible. 


Stout, W. B. Boy’s book of mechanical 
models. 1916. Little $1.50 net. 


Wallace, Dillon. Bobby of the Labra- 
dor. 1916. McClurg $1.25 net. 
A little boy of three is picked up in an 
open boat by some Esquimaux. A mystery 
element adds to the interest. 


Wheeler, H. F. B. Boys’ life of Lord 
Kitchener. 1916. Crowell $1.50 
net. 

“Only public side of life shown (fourteen 
years and over). Accurate, fair-minded ac- 

count.”—Detroit, July 1917. 


Wickes, F. G. A child’s book of holi- 
day plays. 1916. Macmillan 50c 
net. 

“A volume of little plays, for classroom 
use, with descriptions of costumes and stage 

settings.”—Brooklyn, January 1917. 





